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PURCHASING WEEK Devises a Business Barometer: 


First Reading Says— Rising Industrial Activity’ 


New York—All economic signposts point to a 
continued slow steady rise in industrial activity. 
A new study of leading business barometers indi- 
cates that P.A.’s in the next few months can look 
forward to moderately increased buying, steady to 
slightly higher inventories, and generally firm 


prices. 


This mildly bullish picture is reflected in Pur- 
CHASING WEEK’S new business clock shown in the 
illustration alongside. Note the P.W. arrow points 
to “good” rather than “excellent.” 
while most barometers are heading up, they’re 
hardly at a rate to 


doing so at a leisurely pace 
indicate a new super boom. 


Keeping a “weather” eye on indicators of the 
future business climate can serve a two-fold pur- 


pose. 


e First, and most important, it can provide a 
firm basis for planning your own near-term pur- 


chasing activities. 


© Moreover, it can keep you up to date on gen- 
a must if purchasing is to 
continue its growing role in management. 

For these reasons PURCHASING WEEK will run 
periodic surveys (probably every quarter) on 
Similar to this one, 
they'll take a detailed look at almost all of the 
generally accepted indicators of future business 


eral economic trends 


economic indicator trends. 


That’s because, 


being examined, 


table on page 4. 


P W. Business Barometer 


activity. Of the 12 such barometers currently 


8 point up, two are level, and 


only two are down. 

It’s not often that you find such unanimity of 
direction in these diverse business guideposts. 
When you do, you can be pretty sure of which 
way the business wind is blowing. 

Results of this new study are condensed in the 


In addition to current and past 


trends, you will find a short description of what 
each barometer is designed to show. 

The coverage includes all major areas of the 
(Continued on page 4) 


Plastic Prices Continue Dropping; 
Makers Tell P.W. Softness to Last 


New York—Prices in the plastics industry are continuing their 
downward trend. This was spotlighted recently by reductions on 
high-density polyethylene and colored polystyrene. 

Noting that over-capacity was still the “gremlin-in-the-works,” 


major plastics producers queried 


Eastern Railroads 
Will Fight Seaway 
With ‘Special’ Rates 


New York—Eastern railroads 
have decided that “aggressive ac- 
tion” is the best defense against 
competition expected when the 
St. Lawrence Seaway goes into 
full operation this spring. 

Rail officials report this action 
will take the form of “special 
rates” to prevent any loss of 
volume export-import traffic cur- 
rently handled between the in- 
terior and North Atlantic ports. 

“We aren't going to wait until 
the Seaway has already taken a 
lot of traffic away from us and 
then try to get it back,” said 
E. V. Hill, chairman of the Traf- 
fic Executive Association—East- 
ern Railroads. 

“That’s what we did when 

(Continued on page 34) 


Western Electric P.A. 
Dies in N.Y. Air Crash 


New York—A Western Elec- 
tric Co. assistant purchasing 
agent was one of the 65 victims 
who died in the American Air- 
lines turbo-jet crash here last 
week. He was Warham W. 
Janes, 60, of Upper Montclair, 
N. J. 

Janes handled the purchase of 
central office equipment and 
electrical and electronic devices. 
A member of the Western Elec- 
tric purchasing division since 
1939, he juined the firm in 1920. 


by PURCHASING WEEK said they 
expect this general price softness 
to last through most of 1959. 

Reinforced plastics producers, 
meeting last week in Chicago at 
the 14th annual conference and 
exhibit of the Reinforced Plastics 
Division of the Society of the 
Plastics Industry, Inc., offered 
like opinions. 

The P.W. survey emphasized 
several factors playing an impor- 
tant role in keeping plastics tags 
down: 

Foreign Competition: Plastics 
producing plants being built over- 
seas will absorb a large part of 

(Continued on page 33) 


Coming Seaway Tolls 
Expected to Contain 
Bulk-Rate Changes 


Washington — St. 
Seaway tolls are in final stages 
of clearance for publication by 
the U.S. and Canadian govern- 


Lawrence 


ments. Simultaneous release of 
the toll schedules in Washington 
and Ottawa is likely to come any 
day. 

The official tolls are expected 
to be not far different from rates 
recommended jointly by the tolls 
committees of the two countries 
last June. But some adjustments 
are looked for—particularly in 
bulk categories entitled to a lower 
charge than general cargo on the 
seaway. 

But the big issues of Canadian 
toll-collection for ship passage 
through the Welland Canal—so 
far operated toll-free—and of a 

(Continued on page 4) 


Labor Negotiations 
Putting Pressure 
On Industry, Unions 


Washington—Industry and un- 
ions alike are feeling increased 
pressure from current and pend- 
ing labor negotiations. 

A 10¢ an hour boost began 
spreading through the textile in- 
dustry last week. Fabric trading 
was disrupted as mills and buy- 
ers dallied to assess the ultimate 
cost effect. 

The United Rubber Workers 


union picked the U. S. Rubber]| 


Co. as its first target in negotia- 
tions due to start soon. Industry 
contracts begin expiring Aug. 9, 
and a settlement with U. S. 
Rubber or any others from the 
Big Four of the industry could 
set a pattern for some 175,000 
workers. 

Heavy buying in metals, par- 
ticularly steel, reflected mount- 
ing concern over anticipated con- 
tract crises in mid-summer. 
United Auto Workers — struck 
eight Allis-Chalmers plants after 
refusing a three-year pact pro- 

(Continued on page 33) 


Auto and Steel Industries 
Facing Major Trouble 
in U.S. Antitrust Actions 


Washington—Both the auto- 
mobile and the steel industries 
are headed for major antitrust 
troubles with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Grand jury investigations just 
getting underway could lead to 
broad new antitrust suits with 
sweeping economic impact for 
both industries and the customers 
they serve. 

Final decisions have not yet 
been made. But all indications 
suggest the antitrusters have at 
least two goals in mind: 

(Continued on page 33) 


P.A.’s Viewing Inventories 
Calmly; Second Quarter 


Acceleration 


Indicated 


New York—Except for a near frantic rush to buy steel in some 
areas, purchasing executives are taking a calm but ready attitude 


toward inventories. 


The evidence shows that for the most part industry appears to 
be taking the increased business activity in stride. With few excep- 
tions (steel buyers), most industrial P.A.’s exhibit cautious restraint; 
but the faster pace of business is telling, and the trend is toward 
a general upward movement in inventories. 


Order Rush Hits 
Steel Mills Hard 


Pittsburgh—One of the most 
hectic surges of peacetime steel 
buying on record has hit the na- 
tion’s steel mills. 

Orders began picking up 
steam about mid-January. By 
last week the pace had steel sales 
managers gasping in disbelief. 

A number of products—par- 
ticularly sheets, plates, tin plate, 
and galvanized—quickly went on 
an allocation basis in some mills. 

The sales chief of one large 
Midwest producer called the en- 
tire situation “hysterical.” He 
said, “people are buying every- 
thing they can, seemingly without 
rhyme or reason.” 

His mills and others have had 
to allocate, either formally or in- 
formally, products that weren't 

(Continued on page 34) 


As one Philadelphia P.A. ex- 
pressed it, he’s ready “to turn on 
a dime.” 

A just-released Commerce 
Department survey of inventory- 
sales expectations of 2,000 man- 
ufacturers for the period ending 
March 31 reflects that assess- 
ment of the inventory picture. 

The department’s findings 
showed that with inventory liqui- 
dation virtually ended, the bulk 
of the nation’s manufacturing 
plants have by now or will begin 
a defiinite, although restrained, 
rebuilding of stocks before the 
end of the first quarter of °59. 

A slightly more recent (last 
week) inventory checkup by 
McGraw-Hili’s “Business Week” 
confirmed in general the results 
of the Commerce Department 
survey. But B.W.’s interviews 
with scores of company officers 
in numerous industries from 
coast-to-coast turned up addi- 
tional strong evidence of a faster 

(Continued on page 34) 


This Week’s 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


FEB. 9-15 


Steel makers are flabbergasted at the wave of scare buying 
which has deluged them with orders. Only three weeks ago 
some were still complaining that strike hedge-orders were not 
developing fast enough to prevent possible delivery jam-ups in 


late spring. 


Now some already are calling it the “great steel binge of 1959”, 

Big and little firms have jumped in with orders to build up 
steel inventories big enough to tide them over for 30, 60, and 
in some cases 90 days of a steel strike. 


e . » 
Snowballing effect of steel strike fears has been fantastic. 
One veteran steel sales executive, retiring after service span- 

ning three wars, said last week: “I never would have believed 

this kind of scare-buying could be brought on by anything less 


than war.” 


Steelmen like the orders, of course. But already they are 
beginning to wonder what lies ahead after next July—especially 
if the steel workers union and the industry reach a settlement 


without a work stoppage. 


A considerable fall-off in production after next July 1 is even 
more certain than the strike so many industry observers now 


predict as a virtual sure thing. 


“We know business generally is improving week-by-week,” 
steel spokesmen comment. But they add that there “just isn’t 
the business right now” to warrant the kind of buying they have 
been experiencing for the past three weeks. 


& a = 
A number of big and important firms have joined the pack 
(Continued on page 33) 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- material prices. The index is not intended to give _flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- _ price movements of specific commodities. The items _industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw used are important only in that, together, they re- ered are published in “Commodity Prices” below. 


This Week’s 


Price Per spe ctive This Week's Commodity Prices 


FEBRUARY 9-15 METALS Feb.4 Jan. 28 Ago Change 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 67.00 67.00 67.00 0 

R , vi eman n sca re ric boosts are comin in Pig iron, basic, valley gross ton 66.00 66.00 66.00 

eports of se gta d d and scattered aed 8 Steel, billets, Pitts., net ton 80.00 80.00 

from many sources. Pg . Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 5.50 5.50 

On the price front, several major items moved up in the past week or so. Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 6.20 6.20 
Boosts, for example, were reported for copper, oil, lumber, and some Steel, bars, del., Phila., ewt 5.975 9.975 
fabricated items. Wage hikes could push up textile prices a bit, too. ee — > i. + a’ 

, i ‘ Steel, es, c c De Do 

On the demand side, encouraging news comes from a special PURCHASING Steel scrap, #1 Soon del. Pitts., gross ton 13.00 13.00 
WEEK study on leading business barometers (see p. 4). It indicates slowly Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton ay 11.00 
improving business into spring. yi mel ne he er dot, Coteage, gress tom “i 
On the surface, current steel outlook also provides a rosy picture. Out- Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib 218 
put is now running at close to 80% of capacity, reflecting the fastest buying Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 296 

E in 21 ee - Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 243 

pace in 22 years. Lead, common, N.Y., lb 12 
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° ° e Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 
How basic is this current business upsurge? Will it continue? What will Tin, Straits, N.Y. Ib : 
it mean for the general price level? Smt, Fema Week Saat Oh. Goats, 
To provide insight as to what’s ahead, you have to take a closer look at FUELS 
what’s really behind the current spate of bullish news. a fe Be eek 2 TCT tee. b80 
A closer analysis points up one significant fact: Not all the new develop- Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, men bbl 
ments represent basic improvement. Some of the news must be discounted. LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 
A sizeable percentage of steel buying, for example, is hedge inspired. Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 
Not even the most optimistic steelmakers would deny this. iene — 
Much of the copper price rise is caused by foreign considerations, and Coke, Connellsville. furnace, ton 
can be only partially traced to increasing domestic demand. 
By the same token, recent wave of fuel oil boosts is basically due to frigid panier agies Rial: lien tatiten « 
weather which has drained stocks and tightened inventories. Benzene, ros eng pis gees - 


Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 
e e e Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, lb 
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When you subtract some of these more dubious demand factors, the out- Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib 
look picture is somewhat less bullish. Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib 
One thing for sure: A preponderance of factors still rule against any run- Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, Ib 


; ‘nflati Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 
away boom and inflation. Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 


© From the supply angle most materials are plentiful, outside of some Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, ewt 
few steel items. And overcapacity is still a problem in many lines. a aretn Bagne long oe las 
° : : : : , , tanks, to 
¢ From the spending angle capital equipment buying still leaves much to Tallow. inedible, sams oe 9 tang NY. Ib 
be desired. Moreover, hard goods orders have been leveling off a bit. Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, lb 
¢ From the cost angle rising productivity in many areas will be enough PER 
to offset wage boosts. PA j , » 
. : , : Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, é 17,00 
¢ From the government angle the glaring Washington “inflation” spot- CWT 
light will make some suppliers think twice before boosting prices. Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 lb, carton lots, — 24.: 24.20 
B«st bet is still for strong, but relatively stable prices—superimposed on a vince 


isi i chi 100.00 100.00 100.00 
slowly rising production curve. Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 


Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 9.00 9.00 9.50 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 6.40 6.40 6.40 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 23.00 23.00 17.00 


It’s a time when evaluating business trends calls for extra caution. BUILDING MATERIALS 
This is particularly true when making usual year-to-year comparisons. Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 41.25 $1.25 11.2! 
The current stable-to-rising trend, when compared to last year’s falling Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 4.29 1.29 ae 


ours . — aaa sil . ot Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box, fob N.Y. 7.90 7.90 7.09 
activity, could result in some misleading interpretations. Southern pine banshee, 2x4, 4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 119.00 119.00 113.00 


Example: Assume current activity will remain level in February and March Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago 134.00 133.00 112.00 
—where last year it was falling. Then your March 59 year-to-year compari- TEXTILES 
son would automatically be better than February results. Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 10.60 10.60 10.25 


But it would be due to a statistical fluke, not to any real improvement over Cotton, middling, 1”, N.Y. lb 357 358 362 


the months in question. Printeloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 182 182 176 


al; on . P Rayon, satin acetate, N.Y., yd 258 258 288 
A more valid comparison would pit current performance against month Wool tops, N.Y. Ib 1.415 1.43 1.620 


or quarter ago results—adjusting for seasonal differences, if needed. 
Better yet, compare current performance with the comparable months of HIDES AND RUBBER 


‘9 ange : ive. ps 19 19 145 
1956 and 1957. You might come up with some sobering results. eras caked cocked chews, N. Y., lb 302 30 "262 
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Wage Boosts May Trigger Higher Textile Tags 


New York—Wage boosts for 
over 500,000 Southern textile 
workers are almost a sure bet for 
the near future. The action is be- 
ing triggered by the wage hike 
approved by Cannon Mills Co., 
a major textile producer. It’s ex- 
pected to spread throughout the 
industry in the South within a 
matter of weeks. 

At present there is no clear 
cut indication of what the ex- 
pected wage increase, which will 
average from 10¢ to 15¢ an hour, 
will have on textile prices. But 
producers are expected to use the 
wage boost as reason to raise 
prices which have been showing 
some signs of strength in the past 
two months. 

There is a question, however, 
of just how much of this increase 
can be passed along to textile 
consumers. The old problems of: 
loss of markets to other indus- 
tries, chronic overcapacity, obso- 
lete equipment, and competition 
from foreign imports, still plague 
textile producers. 

Whatever the extent of the 
price rise, P.A.’s can expect in- 
creased purchasing activity this 
year in just about every area of 
industrial textiles. 


Output Has Rebounded 


Output of textiles has re- 
bounded sharply from the reces- 
sion lows in the past six months 
(see chart above). But total out- 
put of 97.8 in 1958 (1947-49 
100) was still 1.3% below the 
1957 level. This year, however, 
textile men are expecting the be- 
ginning of the long-awaited in- 
dustry recovery. Production is 
expected to total close to 106 for 
the year, 8% above 1958. 

Basic demand boosts from 
various sectors of the economy 
are behind the expected increase. 

e Higher personal income, 
stemming from more jobs and 
higher wages, is expected to in- 
crease consumer spending some 
5% over 1958 this year. This 
will mean a boost in outlays for 
softgoods of about 3%, with ap- 
parel sales accounting for a large 
share of the increase. 

e Textile demand from home 
furnishings manufacturers will 
rise sharply this year. The pri- 
mary reason behind this was a 
boost in housing starts in 1958 


due to easier credit and new 
housing legislation. 
e Industrial textile demand 


also will rise appreciably in cer- 
tain areas. Both auto fabric and 
tire cord output are expected to 
jump at least 20% over 1958, 
while most other industrial fabric 
demand will rise about 5%. 

Productionwise then, textile 
movement is upward, but whether 
the industry can match the growth 
of the economy as a whole is an- 
other question. 

The major problems of the in- 
dustry, noted above, are behind 
the weakness in textile prices 
over the past five years. The 
chart above shows the gradual de- 
cline in prices that has been tak- 
ing place since 1954. Output 
spurts, such as the one which has 
occurred since last June, have 
had little or no effect in firming 


prices. 
Average textile product prices 
now stand at 93.2% of the 


1947-49 average. That’s close to 
2% below the year-ago level. 
While some firming now is taking 
place, the outlook for the re- 
mainder of the year hardly indi- 
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cates sharply rising prices. 
Although the current demand 
spurt and the coming wage boosts 
may lead to a slight rise in aver- 
age prices over the next few 
months, some of the industry’s 
major problems must be solved 
before any significant across-the- 
board price hikes come to pass. 
The expected upturn in textile 
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pat Se) PRODUCTION AND PRICE INDEXES 
That would be the highest (1947-49=|00) 


level of mill buying in 30 years, 
and would mean increased pur- 
chases over 1958 for every major 
type of textile equipment. 
Biggest equipment purchase 
rise will be in the knitting area 
where a jump of 14.2% in out- 


Production 
(Seas. Adj) 
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output, however, will spark|lays over 1958 is expected this Price / eae 
spending for equipment and sup-| year. The spinning and weaving 
plies on the part of textile pro-| section as well as the finishing 
ducers. After declining 6.3% to} segment of the textile industry  ~S SR RSSSSSSR SSR Sseee sees sees 
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Other Outstanding Shell 
Industrial Lubricants 


Shell Rimula Oils—for heavy-duty diesel 


engines 


Shell Talona R Oil 40—anti-wear crank- 
case oil for diesel locomotives 


Shell Alvania Grease—multi-purpose in- 


dustrial grease 


Shell Turbo Oils—for utility, industrial] 


and marine turbines 


Shell Dromus Oils—soluble cutting oils 
for high-production metal working 


Shell Macoma Oils—for extreme pressure 
industrial gear lubrication 


Shell Voluta Oils 


SHELL 


for high-speed quench- 
ing with maximum stability 


Its performance and name are the 
same around the world 


Shell Tellus Oil is top-rated as both a lubricant and a control 
fluid for complex hydraulic systems. Its ability to combat 
oxidation, rust, sludge-formation, wear and foaming has earned 
it nationwide popularity. 

You may be glad to know that the hydraulic-operated 
equipment you manufacture can now obtain the same efficient 
protection in other countries of the world. Tellus* Oil is 
available to your customers abroad. With it they can enjoy the 
same performance that your domestic customers rely upon. 


For more complete information on Tellus Oil, write Shell 
Oil Company, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, New York, 
or 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, California. 

*Registered Trademark 


TELLUS OIL 
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Purchasing Week 


This Week's 


Washington 
Perspective =. >. 


Russian trade winds are blowing up a storm in Washington. 

Protectionists are mustering strength for their biggest drive in a 
quarter century to erect new trade barriers against competition 
from foreign suppliers. 

On the other side of the trade coin, Senate Democratic Leader 
Johnson presses for a full-scale Congressional investigation of 
U. S. trade and aid policies to open up new markets abroad for 
American goods. 

What is kicking up all the fuss is Nikita Khrushchev’s taunting 
challenge to the U. S. to meet the Soviet Union on economic 
and trade grounds instead of the battlefield. Khrushchev boasts 
that Russia will force the U. S. to its knees in this kind of peace- 
ful competition. 

Washington reaction was swift, and violent. The Senate 
Commerce Committee readied an investigation of Russian trade 
potential. Senator Stennis (D-Miss.) called for a broad subsidy 
export program—under which the government would pay ex- 
porters the difference between their domestic price and any 
lower price they would have to sell at abroad to meet world 
competition. 

But the biggest outburst came from the protectionists. They 
lost out last year in their attempts to weaken the Reciprocal 
Trade Act. They are now trying to make some new points 
this year. 

Watch for a big push to broaden terms of the “defense essen- 
tiality” law. Under this provision, import barriers are raised 
against goods declared “essential” to American defense to foster 
their growth at home. It’s a new twist on the old “infant 
industry” protection argument. 

Numerous industries pressed by foreign competition are 
scrambling to get under the shelter of defense essentiality. 
Tighter oil curbs are in prospect, helped by the import last week 
of Soviet Romanian oil. 

Pleas are pending for new restrictions on heavy electrical 
equipment, fluorspar, tungsten, cobalt, and even several textile 
products. 

Defense and national security are also being used to argue 
greater trade curbs under the Buy-American Act. Chemical 
products are fighting any easing of East-West trade controls 
on the same grounds. 

There’s a lot of misunderstanding and emotional breast- 
beating over the Red trade challenge. U. S. trade experts are 
virtually unanimous in agreeing that the challenge is mainly 
political and propagandistic, and that in dollar terms the Russians 
can’t make much of a dent in world markets for years, even 
decades. 

To try to clear up the confusion, Senate Leader Johnson pro- 
poses a thorough review of the whole subject. He has invited 
leading businessmen and trade experts to help conduct the 
study and at the same time explore new avenues to open up 
more markets, particularly in the less-developed countries. 

“There is no reason why we can’t beat him (Khrushchev) at 
this game,” Johnson says. “We have the world’s greatest 
industrial capacity . . . we have great stores of untapped re- 
sources,” 


Tough new “make-or-buy” regulations may be imposed soon 
on all defense contractors. Basically, these regulations tighten 
Pentagon control over subcontracting by prime contractors 
to trim defense costs. 

Purchasing departments would play an important role in 
the system. Pentagon officials would exhaustively review con- 
tracts to require primes to buy those items which they can at 
costs lower than they could manufacture them in their own plants. 

Air Force contractors already have to comply with the regu- 
lations. The Defense Department is considering extending them 
on a defense-wide basis. 

Prime contractors are objecting to the regulations, claiming 
they entail needless delays and paper work. 


American Potash Opens Sodium Chlorate Plant 


Aberdeen, Miss. A new 
sodium chlorate plant here makes 
American Potash & Chemical 
Corp., according to the com- 
pany, the largest United States 
producer. 

The plant, costing $4.3 mil- 
lion, will begin delivering the 
finished product this month. It 
has a capacity of 15,000 tons 
a year and was put on stream 


about 45% 
consumption. 
The 


ern pulp and paper industry. 


4 


last month spokesmen announced. 

Output of the Aberdeen plant 
and another production facility 
in Nevada, will total approxi- 
mately 40,000 tons a year, or 
of current domestic 


Aberdeen facilities were 
erected to supply chemicals for 
bleaching to the growing South- 


Leading Indicators 


P.W. Price Barometer 


P.W. Overtime Hour Index 


Business Looks Good, 8 Out of 12 Indicators Point Up 


What They Predict 


demand. 


The urgency of meeting deliv- 


ery schedules. 


Day’s Supply 


Future inventory policy and 


trends. 


Imminent changes in overall 


What Indicator 
Showed Three 
Months Ago 


Current 


Business 
Outlook 


Ratio: New Orders/Sales 


Ratio: Stock /Orders 


Trend in manufacturing back- 


logs and hence business 
activity. 


Effect of orders on production 


schedules. 


Business Births 


Opportunities available for 
new business. 


Business Failures 


Relative health of business 
community. 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Wall St. appraisal of business 


outlook. 


Machine Tool Orders 


Plant & Equipment Spending 


Business feeling about future 


economic climate. 


Construction Awards 


Future capital spending plans. 


| 
/ 
| 
| 
} 
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Future overall construction 
activity. 


| | | 


Housing Starts 


Near-term residential building 


activity. 


>< 3?277V<? oy 


y<¥ 


usual seasonal movements. 


ing indicators.” 


Each measure presented in the table is designed 
to telegraph some future business development. 
They are what the economists like to call “‘lead- 
In other words, they indicate 
what the future trend is likely to be, rather than 
reporting on the current state of business. 

But that’s not to say that knowing the current 


ing Operations. 


First Reading Says— Rising Industrial Activity’ 


(Continued from page 1) 
economy: inventories, orders, sales, prices, capital 
spending, construction, business sentiment, etc. 
For better evaluation, most of these barometers 
have been adjusted for seasonal changes. Thus, 
rises and falls shown are real, not distorted by the 


state of business isn’t important. Intelligent for- 
ward planning requires knowledge of both: 

e Where we are now, and 

e Where we are going. 

PURCHASING WEEK’S weekly production records 
are designed to fill the former need. They give the 
most up-to-date statistics available on current In- 
dustrial activity. In fact, items contained in that 
table reflect what has happened recently. 

When you combine this background informa- 
tion with the “leading indicator” data shown in 
the table above, you have a good deal of valuable 
information on which to base your future purchas- 


Coming Seaway Tolls 
Expected to Contain 
Bulk-Rate Changes 


(Continued from page 1) 
composite toll system combining 
separate charges for the ship 
itself and for the cargo carried 
were regarded as settled last 
summer by the joint committee 
report. 

Revisions considered likely for 
the committee schedules center 
in the list of commodities that 
would pay the lower bulk-cargo 
rate, proposed at 42¢ per short 
ton for the 218-mile transit, 
Montreal to Lake Erie. All other 
commodities, according to the 
committee proposal, would pay 
the higher 95¢-per-ton general 
cargo rate. A single exception 
would be made for domestic 
freight shipped via seaway be- 
tween two points, wholly within 
either the United States or Can- 
ada. 

The suggested ship charge 
was 6¢ for each ton of registered 
gross tonnage. In the last five 
months, seaway agencies of the 
two countries (the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corp. on 
the U.S. side and the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Authority in Can- 
ada) have worked out joint 


agreement on revised tolls. 
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Weekly Production Records 


Steel ingot, thous tons 

Autos, units 

Trucks, units 

Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 
Gasoline, thous bbl 


Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 


Container board, thous tons 
Boxboard, thous tons 
Paper operating rate, % 
Lumber, thous of board ft 


Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 


* Revised 


Year 
Ago 
1,457 
104,359 
18,355 
7,548 
12.543 
7,497 
27,040 
82.6 
126,015 
140,566 
90.4 
220,542 
1,381 
12,238 
o4as0 


Week 
Ago 
2,178* 
126,843* 
24,475* 
8.311 
15,009 
7,779 
28,101 
86.5 
148,058 
144,476 
90.3* 
230,518 
1,382 
13,394 
418.2 


Latest 
Week 
2.256 
119,753 
24,950 
8,113 
14,972 
7,600 
27,514 
84.5 
141,572 
152,254 
90.3 
233,137 
1,334 
13,131 
248.2 


Sharon, Pittsburgh Steel Consider Merger 


Pittsburgh — Sharon _ Steel 
Corp., 13th ranking producer, 
and Pittsburgh Steel Co., the 
14th, have announced they are 
mulling over merger possibilities. 

If carried out, such a combi- 
nation would result in steel mak- 
ing facilities of 3.4 million tons 
annual capacity, a jump to 9th 
place in the national ranking. 

The merger announcement 
coincided with the decision of 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube to 
terminate their merger plans 


which had been sidetracked any- 
way by an adverse court decision 
in the government’s antitrust suit. 
Justice Department sources had 
nothing official to say about the 
Pittsburgh Sharon proposal, but 
the feeling was that the two com- 
panies, while fairly small, still 
might face adverse reaction in 
the antitrust department. 

A merger would put Pittsburgh 
Steel into the stainless line and 
Sharon would benefit from a 
greatly expanded market and 
product offering. 
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NEW Yale Warehouser builds profits 3 ways 


(1) 24-volt system speeds operation cycles (2) Advanced design increases operator 
efficiency (3) Rugged construction means more time on the job 


Yale Materials Handling Division, a division of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company. Manufacturing Plants: Phi! 


There’s more power in the new Yale Warehouser! 
24-volt battery provides faster lift and travel! 
Faster operation cycles! And your operator will 
be less fatigued at the end of the day. He has 
comfortably positioned, easy-to-operate con- 
trols! This precision control plus increased visi- 
bility protects against product damage. 

Your new Yale Warehouser will spend more 
time on the job! More days on the job! Opera- 
tional maintenance is minimized because all 
components are in one fully-accessible compart- 
ment. More years on the job! Durable construc- 
tion! Service access doors protected against 


bumps—no sprung doors. Frame, chassis, out- 
riggers and channels are a single welded unit. 
This new Yale narrow aisle truck is available 
in straddle and Extend-A-Fork models—in ca- 
pacities of 2,000, 3,000 and 4,000 lbs. Standard 
12-volt models also available. The new Ware- 
houser takes its place as part of Yale’s complete 
line of industrial lift trucks and hoists— gives 
equally efficient performance in the warehouse 
or as part of a fleet. Contact your Yale repre- 
sentative or write for brochure #1535H to The 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Yale Materials Han- 
dling Division, Phila. 15, Pa., Dept. RT-1-H. 


YALE 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
TRACTOR SHOVELS - HOISTS 


“s YALE & TOWNE 


fe 


adelphia, Pa., San Leandro, Calif., Forrest City, Ark. 


Products: Gasoline, Electric, Diesel and LP-Gas Industrial Lift Trucks « Worksavers « Warehousers « Hand Trucks « Industrial Tractor Shovels « Hand, Air and Electric Hoists 
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How Communications Move Over Teletype Network 
of G. E.'s Small Aircraft Engine Department 


Pur- 
chasing 


Tabu- 
lating 


Cost 


Originator” Acct. 


Acct’s. Air 
Pay. 


Rec. 
Insp. 


Finish 


Force** Stores Receiving 


L/ 


o_ L7 


4 


i] L/ 


L/ 


L/ 


[° *0) 


q Originator with direction of message [= Receives tape £7 Receives copy 


Five possible originators in G.E. including production control. 


Applies only when Air Force is customer, 


As shown by the chart above, a request for 
material originates with production control 
or one of four other locations within the Lynn 
plant. This request is transmitted on the re- 
quest for material circuit. Cost accounting 
receives page copies, purchasing the copies 
and a punched paper tape. Requests from areas 
not serviced by teletype may be sent to pur- 
chasing on handwritten forms. The teletype 
procedure is followed from there on. 

Purchasing prepares a purchase order using 
punched paper tape to type repetitive data 
from the request for material. When the pre- 
pared P.O. is transmitted on teletype, copies 
are received by the originator (production con- 
trol), accounts payable, cost accounting, and 
the Air Force if a customer. Paper tapes are 
produced in receiving and tabulating depart- 
ments. 

When material comes in, receiving pre- 
pares a report using the paper tape bearing 
all repetitive data from the purchase order. 
Transmitted copies are received by production 
control, purchasing, accounts payable, the cus- 
tomer, and receiving inspection. A paper tape 
is received by tabulating and receiving inspec- 
tion. 

When the received material moves to re- 
ceiving inspection, certain information is 
added to the tape: quantity accepted, rejected, 
material review board comments, etc. Page 


copies of this quality control record are re- 
ceived in production control, finished stores, 
and purchasing. Paper tapes are received in 
tabulating and finished stores. 

When the accepted material moves from 
receiving inspection to finished stores, they 
transmit the quantity accepted to tabulating in 
the form of a tape. 

Transmissions on any given circuit as de- 
scribed above are received simultaneously by 
all stations called. The selection of stations is 
made by predetermined call codes placed on 
the request for material at time of origin. 

Paper tapes received in tabulating from pur- 
chasing, receiving, receiving inspection, and 
finished stores contain only statistical informa- 
tion. By converting the tapes to punched cards 
on a tape-to-card machine, reports and analyses 
can be obtained by machine. These reports in- 
clude: 

Buyers open purchase orders 

P.O. commitments 

Production order status 

Vendor analysis reports, by buyer if desired 

Stock status 

Expansion of the system to permit auto- 
matic preparation and transmission of other 
reports and shipping notices is planned. Auto- 
matic checking of vendor invoices and prepa- 
ration of payment vouchers is also being 
planned by comparing punched cards. 


SIX TYPES OF FORMS used in mechanized materials procurement are ex- 
amined by Gordon A. Walker, supervisor of data control and systems. 


Documents handled 


Material requisitions . . 
Purchase orders 
Receiving reports 


1957 
102 


People required 


Production control . 
Purchasing 
Receiving 


Savings the first year: 
Salary saved 


(teletype only) 


Net savings 


How G.E. Justified 1.D.P. Purchasing 


1957 


43,205 
34,443 
39,450 


1958 = Attrition 


Gross reduction in personnel: 
Net reduction in personnel: 44 people (assuming 2 of addi- 
tional work would have come from increased load) 


Less equipment rental 


Less installation costs 


1958 


63,012 
51,672 
64,496 


% increase 


46 
37 
62 
‘58 with 
manual 
sys. 
4 140 
3 121 
3 24 
10 285 
285—197—88 people 


Take Ist Step Toward 1.D.P. without a Computer 


General Electric’s Small Aircraft Engine Department at Lynn, Mass., Develops, Installs, and Reaps Benefits of 


Mechanical Procurement System Using 


Companies without a computer 
can take the first step toward inte- 
grated data processing (I.D.P.) 
by using present business ma- 
chines. General Electric Co.’s 
small aircraft engine department 
at Lynn, Mass., has established 
a system which handles all repeti- 
tive information. 

This five-year old producer of 
turbine engines had special prob- 
lems: 

1. Of the 1,200 close toler- 
ance parts in each engine, 
65% are obtained from 
subcontractors. 

Numerous engineering and 
purchase order changes are 
common during develop- 
ment work for the Armed 
Forces. 

Up to 23 purchase order 
copies may be required to 
satisfy internal, govern- 
ment, and subcontractor re- 
quirements. 

With receiving and purchasing 

located %-mile apart in a con- 


6 


verted plant, processing rush or- 
ders was a matter of foot work 
not purchasing techniques. So 
under a crash program, within 
eight months, G.E. developed, 
installed, and started reaping the 
benefits of a mechanical procure- 
ment system. 

Designing the system around 
standard machines (teletype and 
punched cards) readily available 
or already in the tabulating sec- 
tion, a task force came up with 
a system which reduces costs, 
errors, and paperwork. All repeti- 
tive information in the govern- 
ment purchasing system is now 
handled three times faster. Tele- 
type machines capture this in- 
formation at 100 words a minute 
versus the 30-40 words of man- 
ual typing. Errors are reduced 
to 1 in 200,000 bits of informa- 
tion. 

In purchasing, 16 teletype ma- 
chines process 200-300 orders 
daily. Each of the other eight 
locations in the plant needing 


Existing Business Machines Including Plantwide Teletype Network 


some of the information of the 
original purchase order for later 
handling, can take down and 
store this on punched tape (see 
chart above). Then when needed, 
the same information is auto- 
matically entered on receiving 
reports, invoices, etc. with other 
departments capturing any of 
this added information. 

For instance, when receiving 
gets in an order they take out 
the tape associated with that or- 
der and put it into the sending 
teletype. The only new informa- 
tion added is number received, 
condition, etc. Tabulating and 
other departments received the 
transmitted information almost 
immediately and store it for 
their own use. Tabulating uses 
its tape to create up-to-the-min- 
ute punched cards. 

Despite a 50% increase in 
work load since the system was 
first installed, this small G.E. di- 
vision has not added any per- 
sonnel. As the recap of expenses 
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shows, this system in the first 
year has furnished a $219,000 
savings in personnel alone. Other 
savings of accuracy, increased 
communications, and readily ac- 
cessible statistical information 
cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents, though it’s appreci- 
able. 

As Gordon Walker, super- 
visor of the controls systems 
commented to P.W., “Despite 
the savings already realized, we 
know we can re-design this pro- 
gram and even squeeze more out 
of it.” One of the areas he is 
looking at is the manual handling 
of invoice matching and payment 
typing. With a few changes in 
the system this $20,000 a year 
operation also can be handled 
by the mechanical system. 

“Introducing such a new sys- 
tem into a plant requires pa- 
tience and education,” Walker 
continued. “We had a terrific 
education problem and _ held 
two or three meetings per week. 


All people involved were made 
acquainted with the system. 
Every step that affected their 
work was fully explained to the 
people involved. 

“We had no union problem,” 
Walker explained, “because we 
planned to use the same people 
with no increase in work load as 
the machines took over.” As the 
chart shows, the only reduction 
in number of people was the 
natural attrition over eight 
months of ten people. But if the 
old hand methods had been kept, 
88 more people would have been 
needed in production, purchas- 
ing, and receiving. 

It also serves the suppliers. 
One advantage of the system is 
that vendors receive complete 
purchase orders whenever a 
change is made. Automatic typ- 
ing permits supplying all infor- 
mation on the last issued pur- 
chase orders precluding search- 
ing through repetitive change 
orders. 
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Eisenhower Organizes 2 Combat Teams to Find 
Causes and Cures of Rising Prices and Inflation 


Vice President Nixon Picked to Head General 


Anti-Inflation 


Group; Raymond Saulnier’s Committee Will Investigate Prices 


Inflation has long been a fa- 
vorite subject of Congressional 
investigating committees. Their 
success in containing the threat 
so far has been somewhat less 
than spectacular. The following 
article, another in the P.W. se- 
ries on Washington investigations 
of general economic conditions 
and business life, discusses White 
House strategy in its recently 
announced major campaign 
against rising prices. The Editor 


Washington—President Eisen- 
hower has organized two combat 
commands for what promises to 
be a two-year running fight with 
Democrats over the causes and 
cures of rising prices and infla- 
tion. 

A pair of high level Adminis- 
tration committees will undertake 
the Republican investigation of 
the perplexing economic phe- 
nomenom. They will report di- 
rectly to the White House on 
ways to hold down prices and 
still maintain adequate economic 
growth to meet the defense and 
domestic needs of the United 
States. 

As an indication of how seri- 
ously Eisenhower considers the 
problem, he has named Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon to 
head up the general anti-inflation 


VICE PRESIDENT RICHARD M. NIXON 
Heads Eisenhower's Policy Group 


committee. The other, to look 
into the impact of government ac- 
tivities on prices, will be presided 
over by Raymond  Saulnier, 
chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers 
(P.W. Jan. 26 p. 1). 

Designation of the two com- 
mittees completes Eisenhower’s 
basic strategy for combatting 
rising price levels. Other aspects 
are for maintenance of a reduced 
and balanced budget, and to 
amend the Employment Act of 
1946 to charge the government 
with maintaining a “reasonably” 
stable price level. 

The work of both committees 
will be deeply enmeshed in the 
political struggle leading up to 


are developing as their basic 
issue that Eisenhower’s pared 
down budget is chaining eco- 
nomic growth and that times 
demand a bigger role for govern- 
ment in advancing business. 
The Eisenhower rejoinder will 
be shaped to a large extent by the 
activities of two committees: 


The Nixon committee will be 


comprised of most of the biggest 
men in the Administration and 
will form a sort of grand policy 
board on inflation. An important 
adjunct to its official work will be 
to see that Administration find- 
ings and ideas are gotten across 
to the public. 

Nixon’s appointment moves 
him even more into the 1960 


presidential spotlight. It is the 
most important assignment he 
has had yet, and one that will 
put his political skill to the test. 

Nixon believes that economics 
will be the overriding issue of 
the 1960 campaign and that the 
G.O.P¢ will stand or fall on its 
record in this area. He is fully in 
accord with the President’s bal- 
anced budget precepts and the 
need to fashion a strong anti- 
inflation program. 

But the Vice President appears 
to concern himself more with 
ways of stepping up the nation’s 
flagging economic growth rate 
than does Eisenhower. He sees 
the price picture and the rate 
question as the same problem. 


Nixon will give equal weight 
to both in his new role as the of- 
ficial voice of Administration 
economic policy. But he will 
have to tread carefully to avoid 
injuring the economic sensibil- 
ities of several old guard mem- 
bers of the panel. Nixon is now 
passing the word that any pro- 
gram he shapes will be cast in a 
“conservative” mold. 

His group, labelled the Cabinet 
Committee on Price Stability 
for Economic Growth, will or- 
ganize public hearings on the 
cost-price tendencies of specific 
industries. The hearings them- 
selves will be carried out by blue 
ribbon groups of leading citizens 

(Continued on page 8) 


the 1960 election. Democrats 
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ALWAYS 


FULL COUNT, 
FULL QUALITY 


IN ALCOA 


ALUMINUM 
FASTENERS! 


YOU’LL FIND 144 or 


more perfect fasteners in every 


gross box when you order from your local Alcoa Dis- 
tributor. On bulk items, too, you’ll receive the number 
of pieces ordered. And there’ll be no rejects, no misfits, 
no “seconds”... whether you buy a hatful or a carload! 


And, of course, Alcoa® Aluminum Fasteners give you 
maximum protection against corrosion. Their bright, 
flawless finish adds extra sales appeal to your product 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 


2 Willi Mitte 


ALCOA 3 
é ALUMINUM 


For Exciting Drama Watch “Alcoa Theatre,” 


Alternate Mondays, NBC-TV and 


“Alcoa Presents,” Every Tuesday, ABC-TV 


i. 
FACTS, 
SAMPLES 
i, 2 


| —— 


Address 


Name_ ne. 
| 


at the time of purchase—and won’t stain or mar it at 


any time after purchase. 


Your Alcoa Distributor carries complete stocks of all 
standard types and sizes, locally—for really prompt 
filling of your orders. You’ll find him in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. Why not give him a call 
right now? Or, if you’d like additional facts and a few 


samples, just mail the coupon! 


c 
| Aluminum Company of America 
| 2007-B Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


| Gentlemen: Please send complete specification data and samples of Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners. 


| Company 


FACTS | 
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Eisenhower Gets 
2 Combat Teams 


(Continued from page 7) 
drawn from the ranks of busi- 
ness, labor, and universities. 

As of now, the committee is 
particularly interested in costs in 
the huge construction industry 


and in distribution industries. 
Others undoubtedly will be 
added. 


Other members of the Nixon 
group are: Treasury Secretary 
Robert B. Anderson; Commerce 
Secretary Lewis Strauss; Agricul- 
ture Chief Ezra T. Benson; Post- 
master General A. E. Summer- 
field; Labor Secretary James P. 
Mitchell, and Raymond J. Saul- 
nier. 


The “Brain Trust” 


The Saulnier committee has 
an important task that everyone 
has talked a great deal about but 
done little else. This is to deter- 
mine the impact of the govern- 
ment, with its sprawling opera- 
tions and huge expenditures, in 
the area of prices and inflation. 

The group has a more profes- 
sional cast than the politically- 
weighted Nixon committee. Saul- 
nier is a professional economist, 
and the members will be made up 
of assistant secretaries or their 
top aides in the leading areas of 
government. 

Saulnier visualizes the group 
as a “brain trust” of government 
experts to examine and recom- 
mend changes in government 
policy concerning buying and 
stockpiling practices, price sup- 
ports and subsidies, and, of im- 
portance to purchasing execu- 
tives, rate-making and regula- 
tions for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and other regula- 
tory agencies. 

The group’s charter is so 
broad, however, that it will allow 
the committee to make wide- 
ranging studies into a number of 
the nation’s basic industries to 
determine what the government 
role should be in relation to them. 
In this respect, it could collide 
with activities of the Nixon 
group. But Saulnier’s star is on 
the rise as Eisenhower’s eco- 
nomic consultant, and he intends 
to pursue his investigations vig- 
orously, regardless of where they 
take him. 


Interested in Two Areas 


Aside from general programs, 
Saulnier specifically is interested 
in two areas. One is the question 
of import curbs and high tariffs 
and their effect on consumer and 
industrial prices. Findings in 
this area could form the basis of 
a new drive to lower tariffs and 
promote freer trade. 

Secondly, and of extreme im- 
portance, is a subject that gets 
into the sensitive wage area. 
Specifically, the group will look 
into whether an agency like the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should grant railroads a 
freight increase to cover the costs 
of an “uneconomic” wage hike 
agreement. This would have the 
effect of indirectly thrusting the 
power of the government into 
collective bargaining on the side 
of lower wages. 

Another area the committee 
would be interested in is whether 
huge purchases of goods by the 
Defense Department and other 
agencies has the effect of setting 
price floors under many com- 
modities bought by private in- 


dustry. 
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Newspaper P.A.’s Advised Not to Forget Making Many Small Savings 


Chicago—Newspaper purchas- 
ing agents should look for ways 
to achieve many small savings 
and not just concentrate on the 
big ones. Reason: Larger sav- 
ings can sometimes be eaten up 
by ultimate procedure changes. 

. A. Corcoran, “Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times,” 
gave this advice to some 25 news- 
paper purchasing agents at their 
second annual conference held 
here Jan. 30-31. 

Although directed to a news- 
paper men’s audience, his re- 
marks also had general applica- 
tion in other purchasing fields. 

Corcoran also urged the pur- 


chasing executives to demand 
better quality, less transit dam- 
age, and improved loading meth- 
ods on the part of newsprint 
manufacturers. These improve- 
ments are exactly the type that 
can make important contributions 
to savings, even though no actual 
reduction in the price of news- 
print is in sight, he said. 
Corcoran also warned the 
P.A.s not be “lulled into a feel- 
ing of permanent security” by the 
fact that the Canadian newsprint 
industry is operating at only 
81.9% of capacity this year, 
compared with 82.9% in 1958 
and over 100% a few years back. 


It is entirely possible that cur- 
rent excess capacity could be 
wiped out in two years if demand 
should rise quicker than the long 
term average, Corcoran said. 

At a symposium on “a good 
buy we have made,” the P.A.s 
took turns telling of recent pur- 
chases of equipment which re- 
sulted in especially dramatic re- 
ductions in cost or improvements 
in efficiency. 

Here are examples: 

e Abe Bograd, “Kansas City 
Star,” said purchase of a rewind- 
ing machine in 1950 to rewind 
newsprint rolls that had been 
flattened out in transit had paid 


for itself “about 100 times.” 

© G. N. Barrett, “Philadelphia 
Bulletin,” said that by buying 
mobile radio equipment for com- 
pany vehicles instead of leasing 
it, the newspaper expected to 
save about $28,000 over a ten- 
year period. 

eH. J. Laufer, “Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times,” 
cited a number of recent savings, 
including switching to smaller 
gage tying wire. 

¢ Larry Nash, “Cincinnati In- 
quirer,” said purchase of a $55,- 
000 machine to stuff special sup- 
plements and sections in the 
newspaper had nearly paid for 
itself in one year through elimi- 
nation of manual stuffing. 


2. Special Flap Slotted Container 
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for your needs. 


What you should knov 


uch tailoring does 


Pricing the proper corrugated ship- 
ping carton is like buying a suit. Rarely will a 
ready-made, “‘off-the-shelf’’ unit fit perfectly. 
Some modifications usually are needed; pos- 
sibly even a complete custom-built job. It all 
depends on your product and how it is nor- 
mally handled and shipped. 


You may find, for example, among the repre- 
sentative basic box types shown here one 
that’s just right for you. Or perhaps further 
structural design work would enable you to 
ship more efficiently and economically. 


Talk it over with your local Union Box repre- 
sentative. He’s an expert at pin-pointing all 
the pertinent factors. And at recommending 
or helping develop the most practical box 


1. Regular Slotted Container 


Probably the most popular type used today. 
Fits all standard automatic packing and seal- 
ing units. All flaps the same length; outer 
flaps meet in center. Single- or double-wall 
construction is used, depending on degree of 


4. Double Cover Box 


3. Half Slotted Container 
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Imports and Reciprocal Buying Engross Chemical Buyers 


New York—An upsurge in 
import buying and the problem 
of reciprocity had many chemi- 
cal buyers buzzing last week at 
the New York phase of the an- 
nual N.A.P.A. group meeting. 

They also discussed inven- 
tories, prices, and supplier re- 
lations as did their Midwest 
colleagues at the Chicago session 
of the Chemical Buyers’ Group 
Jan. 23. But imports and re- 
ciprocal buying caused the big- 
gest stir in both formal and in- 
formal discussions. 

Dismay was expressed con- 


cerning increasing reciprocity 
dealings since the recession. “I 
thought it was something that 
would fade when business im- 
proved,” commented the pur- 
chasing director for a large 
Eastern chemical company. “But 
I guess it’s going to be around 
for quite awhile.” 

Another pointed out that this 
so-called “trade relations” policy 
conflicts with the aims of a good 
chemical buyer—volume buying 
on a ccmpetitive basis. 

“When you have to spread a 
little here and a little there,” he 


said, “you sometimes wonder 
whether or not you're merely 
pretending to be a P.A.” 

On the import scene, one New 
York P.A. said he was cur- 
rently buying some chemicals 
cheaper from Germany than he 
could get them from adjacent 
New Jersey. 

F, J. D’Antonio, purchasing 
director for Charles Pfizer & Co., 
Brooklyn, said he was one of 
many in the chemical industry 
who have established a separate 
inventory setup for overseas pur- 
chases. 


“I keep my inventory of U.S. 
products at a 30-day level,” he 
explained, “while I let my in- 
ventory of imported commodities 
run anywhere from 60 days to 
six months. There are many 
factors that enter into it such as 
volume, availability, delivery, 
etc.” 

On the whole, most buyers 
here, as in Chicago, Jan. 22, 
agreed that import buying boiled 
down to a matter of economics 
with necessary consideration 
given to quality and delivery 
problems. 


about types of Union Boxes 


protection your product needs. 


Similar to the ‘‘Regular Slotted’ is the 
“‘Center Special Slotted Container’: Top and 
bottc:a areas are stronger; both inner and 
outer flaps meet at box center. 


2. Special Flap Slotted Container 


There are two kinds of “Special Flap” boxes. 
In one, the top and bottom flaps partially 
overlap. In the other (shown left) they overlap 
completely, providing double thickness at top 
and bottom. When strapped shut, flaps over- 
ride each other, form snug, non-butting 
closure. If glued, adhesive covers full flap, 
assures extra safe, durable bond. 


3. Half Slotted Container 


Bottom is similar to Regular Slotted Con- 
tainer. Flanged cover is sent as a blank for 
set-up by shipper. Good as combination ship- 
ping shelf package. Without cover, used for 
batteries, other heavy, small items. Also, as a 
transfer file or stock box. 


5. Telescope Box 


Be 


4. Double Cover Box 


Ship heavy items where strapping is neces- 
sary? This three-piece box with telescoping 
covers might be just the ticket. Excellent 
stacking strength; strong covers take rough 
handling. Often used in large sizes for bulk 
packs on pallets. 


5. Telescope Box 


You’ll probably need a box like this if you 
ship flat items such as paper, books, adver- 
tising material, etc. It protects with a double 
build-up of sheet around sidewalls and corners 
which also gives you maximum stacking 
strength. May be constructed as a full tele- 
scope (see below) or as a partial telescope. 


6. One-Piece Folder 


Another excellent shipper for books, catalogs, 
etc. Packs and closes quickly and easily. 
Mostly used for parcel post and express ship- 
ments. Also made up as “One-Piece Special 
Folder”’ where all flaps meet in center. 


6. One-Piece Folder 


Write for new, informative booklet, “Types of Corrugated Bozes.” 


NION BOXES 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER Corporation 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Factories: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, IIl., Lakeland, Fla. 


Sales Offices: Eastern Division—1400 E. State Street, Trenton, N. J. 
Southern Division—P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga.; P.O. Box 454, Lakeland, Fla. 
Western Division—4545 W. Palmer, Chicago, Ill. 
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your shipping container need? 


Other highlights of the session 
included: 

Supplier Relations—In a dis- 
cussion of how to generate more 
value from suppliers, V. Eric 
Johnson, purchasing agent at 
Charles Pfizer felt that salesmen 
should have more “authority” to 
make decisions on their own. 
“Many times when you ask a 
salesman if he can meet a com- 
petitive price,” Johnson said, 
“he shrugs his shoulders and tells 
you he has to check with the 
home office. This delays a trans- 
action and weakens the relation- 
ship between buyer and seller.” 

A. J. Ratichek, coordinator 
of purchases at Vick Enterprise 
Companies, said he finds the 
quality of salesmen improving, 
but not rapidly enough to keep 
abreast of the technological and 
complex advances. 

“In far too many cases,” he 
commented, “I find a lack of 
knowledge on the part of the 
salesman of the plant process 
used in manufacture of the raw 
material, and consequently, too 
little ability to make suggestions. 
“He added that chemical buyers 
would open their doors wide to 
better educated salesmen. 

Economic Outlook—It adds 
up to generally slight upward 
price changes and a continued 
tight watch on inventories for 
1959 in the opinion of Eastern 
chemical buyers, product avail- 
ability over the next six months 
is viewed as good although con- 
cern was expressed for indus- 
tries where major strikes are con- 
sidered a strong possibility (steel, 
copper, and aluminum in par- 
ticular). 

Personnelitis—Many remarked 
that apparent difficulties in find- 
ing qualified personnel for pur- 
chasing jobs in their industry 
stems from a training problem. 
Since World War II, chemical 
firms have insisted on techni- 
cally trained men in sales so, said 
one P.A., “You have to have 
technically trained men to buy 
especially in a field where many 
new developments crop up.” 

Recognition — This subject 
was tackled by one of the speak- 
ers, Richard Taylor of Mc- 
Kinsey & Co., a New York man- 
agement consultant firm. He 
called for better management 
controls and performance report- 
ing tools, such as: 

e Working with engineering to 
set target prices. 

e Maintaining “formal con- 
trol” charts on rejection rates for 
suggested purchases, vendor de- 
livery performance, and special 
services rendered by vendor. — 

e Keep a running check on Is- 
suance of releases and purchase 
orders against buying schedules. 

© Be able to help engineering 
established product  specifica~ 
tions. 


Public Relations Subject 
Of Kalamazoo P.A. Meet 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—Visitors 
gain an over-all picture of a com- 
pany from the purchasing depart- 
ment, Rex Paxton, director of 
public relations for Sutherland 
Paper Co., emphasized at Kala- 
mazoo Valley P. A.’s January 
session. Paxton discussed public 
relations in purchasing. 

H. P. Stratton, Miller Lumber 
Co., reviewed a business report 
of the Kalamazoo area. 
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330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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We Salute National Advertising Week 


VW E Americans give credit where credit is due. It’s our way of life. 
Unfortunately, sometimes we slip up; but when we do, it is generally 

because of a failure to realize how much we depend on things to which 
we’ve become accustomed. Take newspapers. We’re accustomed to read- 
ing them daily; we take them for granted. New Yorkers, though, found 
out the hard way how much they need newspapers when they didn’t have 
them for three weeks several months ago. 

Usually, however, we do not need a crisis to point up how much we need 
Everyone reads advertisements: 
Everyone relies upon them for guidance. As a purchasing executive, you, 
of course, have the greatest need in the country for advertisements. Why? 
It’s very simple, you and your counterparts control America’s industrial 
pursestrings. That’s why it’s a pleasure to call to your attention the fact 
that right now, this week, we are observing National Advertising Week. 

Industrial advertising performs a vital function. It renders a service of 
inestimable value to you because through advertising suppliers can explain 
and even show you how their products can help you and your company. 
These are the things in which every purchasing man is interested. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson is credited with having said, “If you build a better 
mousetrap than your neighbor, the world will make a beaten path to your 
door.” But as a purchasing man you know that before you “beat a path” 
to a supplier’s door, you first want to learn a great deal about his product 
and him. And it’s axiomatic that a prime source for this vital information 


things. Take advertising, for example. 


is advertising. 


Advertising and industry’s need for it were born when competition came 
into being. This has been recognized for years. James H. McGraw, Sr., 
one of America’s greatest editors and the man whose teachings inspired 
industrial growth, explained the role of advertising 32 years ago. In accept- 
ing the Harvard Advertising Award, he made some pertinent comments that 
are as up to date as your 1959 automobiles. He said: 

“At each stage of the business situation advertising takes on new signifi- 
cance and new obligations. More and more, advertising becomes essential 
to the economical movement of goods, from industry to industry, from pro- 


ducer or merchant to consumer.” 


Mr. McGraw also recognized that as a buyer you are interested in many 


things. In this connection, he stated: 


“There are such individual factors as company reliability, assurance or 
progressive product improvement through intelligent engineering or pains- 
taking research, ability to assist buyers by prompt deliveries, competence 
of representatives to advise on use and applications of the product and on 
the condition of the market. There are a hundred respects in which firms 
differ from each other. All these affect the willingness of the buyer to take 
one manufacturer’s product rather than another’s, even though the products 


appear to be similar.” 


It all adds up to one thing: More and better advertising creates more and 
better buying. We’re in favor of anything that’s good for the industrial buy- 
ing profession. That’s why we’d like you to join us in a salute to National 


Advertising Week. 
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Your Follow-Up File 


A Most Helpful Newspaper 


Tacoma, Wash. 

I don’t know when I have taken 
time out to write a magazine compli- 
menting it on its copy. 

Several times I thought I did not 
need PURCHASING WEEK, that it came 
too often, and I did not have time to 
read it, but I have become interested 
in your editorial column and feature 
articles. I think it is one of the most 
helpful magazines that I receive, to say 
nothing of the market reports, which 
are very well written. 

I do want to particularly compliment 
you on the editorials, as they are cer- 
tainly to the point and are of great help 
in future planning. 

R. S. Gruver 
Purchasing Agent 
Washington Hardware Co. 


Look in Your Own Backyard 


Dayton, Ohio 

I have read your article, “While 
Others Talk, P.A.’s Act; Fight Daily 
Battle Against Higher Cost” (Jan. 19, 

: oe 

. Reading some of the statements in 
your article about a buyer squealing 
bloody murder because of a rise in 
prices, I wonder if that young man 
realizes that not only is he a purchas- 
ing agent, but the organization he 
represents is also a supplier. Have 
they kept their prices down? 

As a matter of fact all these buyers 
screaming about higher prices—have 
they stopped and looked in their back 
yard. 

Harold Samler 
Purchasing Agent 
Sucher Packing Co. 


Lobby Displays Are Popular 


Cleveland, Ohio 

In PURCHASING WEEK, June 9, page 
24, there was an interesting article 
concerning lobby displays at the Red- 
mond Co. and at Western Electric, de- 
signed to encourage sales representa- 
tives’ ideas for reducing costs of pur- 
chased items (“Redmond, Western 
Electric Seek Suppliers’ Cost Cutting 
Ideas”). 

As part of our value analysis pro- 
gram, we also have a display in our 
reception room for this purpose. 

It will be appreciated if you can give 
us the names of other companies that 
have similar displays. We would like 
to contact them and compare results. 

G. J. Harsch 
Standard Oil Co. 


© We have sent additional names 
to Mr. Harsch. If you have such a 
display, we’d like to know about it. 


Phone Numbers on Orders 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 

I would like to mention in passing 
a minor point that I believe should be 
brought to the attention of the pur- 
chasing profession in general. 

Is there any reason why phone num- 
bers should be omitted from purchase 
order forms? We find that the ma- 
jority of purchase orders received by 
us do not include this information. 

In contacting customers naturally 
we maintain complete records with 
phone data; however, it would make 


it very simple to be able to pick up 
the purchase order and phone without 
referring to cross reference. 

Admittedly this is a minor point but 
as a matter of curiosity, is there any 
reason why the phone number should 
not be included? 

Perhaps this should be called to the 
attention of the purchasing profession 
in general. 

Paul B. Lovegren 

Sales Manager 
Speakers and Capacitors 
Magnavox Co. 


Aircraft Exchange Query 


St. Louis, Mo. 
I understand that you published an 
article recently concerning an “air- 
plane exchange” (“Plane Market Set 
To Open on Jan. 6,” Dec. 8, p. 22). 
Since no library in St. Louis carries 
your magazine, would you please send 
me the information contained in the 
article. 
I would appreciate particularly the 
name of the person or organization in 


- charge of this exchange so that we 


could contact him for detailed infor- 
mation. 

Daniel Sacks 

Small Business Council 


e Write to Robert I. Helliesen, presi- 
dent, Aircraft Exchange, 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


We Covered the Question 


St. Louis, Mo. 

We have been referred to an article 
in your issue of Jan. 20, 1958 called 
“Leasing Trucks Frees Your Working 
Capital” (p. 16). 

At the present time we are consider- 
ing the relative merits of owning our 
trucks or leasing them. It is our under- 
standing that your article covers this 
question exceedingly well. 

We would appreciate, therefore, two 
reprints of the article if available. 

Harry L. Kaufer 
Market Research 
Shampaine Industries 


Adding P.W. Story to Manual 


Plainville, Conn. 

Your issue of Jan. 26 highlighting 
the technique of value analysis (“Ex- 
perts Aid Purchasing Men by Answer- 
ing Pertinent Questions on Value 
Analysis,” p. 12) is both timely and ex- 
tremely valuable to those who sub- 
scribe to its tenets and practices. 

I should like to include the cross 
section of answers given in your issue 
on pages 12 and 13 as part of our Pur- 
chasing Practices Manual covering the 
subject of value analysis. 

Please let me know if 20 copies of 
page 12 and 13 are available. 

August H. Schupp, Jr. 
Materials Specialist 
General Electric Co. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,’ PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


Do you think traffic should be a function of 
the purchasing department (responsibility for 
both incoming and outgoing shipments)? Why? 


M. A. Kesten 
Tropicana Products, Inc. 
Bradenton, Fla. 


“Traffic is a highly specialized field in 
itself and should be a completely separate 
department, although coordinating and 
cooperating with the purchasing depart- 

_ ment to expedite incoming shipments. 

The traffic department is more cognizant 

of the many routing and tariff changes 

than the purchasing department could 

ever hope to be. If a purchasing agent 

is to do a thorough job in keeping up 

with new products, interviewing salesmen, 

and purchasing necessary materials and equipment, he cannot take 
on the additional function of a traffic department by interviewing 


traffic personnel, routing incoming and outgoing shipments, and], 


keeping abreast of tariff, and routing changes and regulations.” 


John Stenson B® 
Eitel-McCullough, Inc. © 
San Carlos, Calif. 


“This depends to a great extent upon 
the size and type of operation. In smaller 
companies where the bulk of the end 
product consists of purchased parts or 
raw materials, and the distribution of the 
finished product is relatively limited, it 
would appear that traffic should be con- 
trolled by purchasing. On the other hand, 
companies with complex national distri- 
bution problems, particularly of consumer § 
products, would no doubt require either 
an autonomous traffic department or a traffic group reporting to 
marketing. Purchasing in the latter case should retain the right to 
recommend the carrier on purchased products.” 


R. L. Marks 
Schenley Industries, Inc., New York 


“Since most of our incoming material 
is routine and repetitive, a traffic man’s 
service could not be used to the best ad- 
vantage exclusively for purchasing. We 
have a general traffic section that handles 
traffic for all departments in our company. 
All matters relating to traffic are handled 
by the purchasing department on the ad- 
vice and recommendation from this gen- 
eral traffic section. We find this system 
works most satisfactorily because we have 
the services of a competent and experi- 

enced traffic section at our disposal at all times. In my opinion, 
there would be no advantages in having traffic personnel in purchas- 
ing. A traffic section available to all departments within a company 
seems to be the most logical and efficient use of manpower.” 


L. J. Keyes 
Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio 


“Because of the number of widespread 
plants and the highly diversified product 
lines at Dayton Rubber, we feel the traffic 
department should be a separate function. 
Traffic is a highly specialized operation 
that cuts across many organizational lines 
in a large company. Certainly, close co- 
operation between the traffic and purchas- 
ing departments is essential. However, 
the traffic function must also be coordi- 
nated with sales, production, and ship- 
ping operations. This service can best 
be performed by giving the traffic department all responsibility for 
incoming and outgoing shipments.” 


J. K. Parks 
Metal & Thermit Corp., Rahway, N. J. 


“Speaking of a medium or large size 
company where the volume demands that 
freight costs be closely controlled, the 
answer is no. Traffic to be properly han- 
dled requires special training and back- 
ground. Personnel must be thoroughly 


conversant with all local and interstate | 


regulations and tariffs for materials mov- 
ing cut as well as in. The purchasing de- 
partment is only directly concerned with 
the inbound movement. Traffic can be a 
profit making function and, as _ such, 
should have the opportunity of standing alone. However, there is 
no reason against both purchasing and traffic coming under one 
administrative executive, but actual functions should be separated.” 
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DYNAPRENE Portable Cord appeals to wise 
buyers because it is a long-lasting, sturdy cord that 
stands up under really rugged work conditions. 


DYNAPRENE is jacketed with an extra 
tough neoprene compound cured by the 
continuous vulcanizing process . . . a process 
that makes better cordage. 


DYNAPRENE is a premium cord sold at competitive 
prices by leading electrical wholesalers. Order 


Write TODAY 
for this complete 
catalog... FREE. 
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WELL BUILT WIRES SINCE 1899 


_ WHITNEY BLAKE COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 14, CONNECTICUT 
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Disposable Pallets Gain Wider Use 
To Reduce Storage, Handling Costs 


Calaveras Cement Co. Adopts Them for Its Product; 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Is Shipping Bags Same Way 


New York—Disposable pallets 
are gaining wider use in industry. 
More and more firms are using 
them to reduce handling costs 
and storage problems. 

Calaveras Cement Co., San 
Francisco, announced last month 
its shipments of bagged materials 
will move on disposable pallets. 
At the same time Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Co. revealed it is ship- 
ping bundle bags via disposable 
pallets. 

Calaveras’ purchasing agent, 
B. B. Woodward, Jr., worked 
with his company’s sales, pack 
house, and trucking departments 
in the development of the cement 
firm’s pallet. The original idea 
was to come up with something 
for Calaveras’ own use; but at it 
turned out, the company now has 
a new marketable product which 
will be offered to a variety of 
industries through a subsidiary, 
Calco Supply Co. 


Weighs 5 Ib., Carries 5 Tons 


Weighing only five pounds 
each, the pallets are made of 
wood reinforced corrugated 
paperboard. When stacked three 
high, each bottom pallet carries 
a load of five tons. Calaveras 
said tests showed that each pallet 
can handle up to 36 sacks of 
cement weighing 94 Ib. each. 

The cement firm’s customers 
get the pallets without cost, free- 
ing buyers from the industry’s 
custom of furnishing their own 
conventional pallets with every 
load. The changeover saves on 
freight cost, ups pay loads by 
eliminating as much as a half ton 
of dead weight on every standard 
flat bed haul, and eliminates 
bothersome repair and breakage 
costs. 

Dealers also benefit by being 
able to pick up, store, and de- 


Small Business Assured 
Of Additional Aluminum 


Washington — Small business 
users of aluminum now are as- 
sured a bigger share—24,000 
tons additional—of the metal on 
which the government has had 
first call under contracts dating 
back to the Korean War. The 
government has been diverting its 
supplies to private industry. 

The 1950-51 contracts gave 
the General Services Administra- 
tion a five-year lease on Alumi- 
num Company of America’s new 
production stimulated by govern- 
ment demand, and Alcoa also 
agreed to supply 25% of the new 
output to non-integrated users for 
a 15-year period at the end of 
the five-year term. 

In 1957 Alcoa agreed to in- 
crease that allotment to 35% of 
the output of its new facilities. 
The contract change just negoti- 
ated specifically reserves the ad- 
ditional 10% for non-integrated 
users who qualify as small busi- 
nesses. 

The new agreement stems di- 
rectly from House Small Business 
Subcommittee hearings last year 
which called on the industry and 

vernment to assure small alum- 
inum users of an adequate sup- 


ply. 
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liver sack cement without main- 
taining their own pallets. Cus- 
tomer deposits also are elimi- 
nated. 

Although designed for a spe- 
cific industry need, Calaveras be- 
lieves its pallets are equally 
adaptable to any other industry 
which ships bagged, sacked, or 
cartoned goods. They can be 


used with standard fork lift equip- 
ment. 

Customer demand also brought 
Olin Mathieson’s use of dispos- 
able pallets for bundle bags. 
Heretofore, the company said, 
only baled bags were shipped on 
disposable units. Olin claims such 
palletized bags can be handled 
faster, stored more easily, and 
opened in less time than bags in 
wrapped bales. Pallets can be 
stacked three to four high and 
inventory is simplified. 


EXPENDABLE PALLETS, now used 
by Calaveras Cement Co., weigh 


only 5 lb. each and can be han- 
dled by standard 36 in. fork lifts. 


In general, the industry offers Welded Carbon, 
Stainless Steel and other alloys in tubing sizes 
ranging from 4%’ to 6’’ O.D. in wall thicknesses 


from 3 to 25 ga. (B.W.G.). 


Welded Tubing is available in all weldable 
grades of Carbon, Stainless Steel and other 
alloys. Special metals are also available from 


some producers. 


Welded Steel Tubing is generally available in 
round, square, and rectangular shape and in a 
myriad of special cross sections to order. 


Welded Steel Tubing can be broadly classified 
in the following categories of use: Structural, 
mechanical, pressure, corrosion-resisting, heat- 
resisting, sanitary, and ornamental. 


AN ASSOCIATION OF 
QUALITY TUBE PRODUCERS 


For over a quarter century, an association of quality tube producers 
functioning under rigid, self-imposed controls of quality and pro- 
duction unmatched elsewhere in the industry. 


850 HANNA BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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The Quality List 


Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio * The 
Babcock & Wilcox Company, Tubular Products Division, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. © The Carpenter Steel Company, Alloy 
Tube Division, Union, New Jersey * Clayton Mark & 
Company, 1900 Dempster Street, Evanston, Illinois * 
Damascus Tube Company, Stainless Steel Tubing and 
Pipe, Greenville, Pennsylvania * Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Electricweld Tube Division, Oil City, Penn- 
sylvania * National Tube Division, United States Steel 
Corporation * Ohio Seamless Tube Division of Copper- 
weld Steel Company * Republic Steel Corporation, 
Steel and Tubes Division, 224 East 131st Street, Cleve- 
land 8, Ohio * Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, 
Rome Manufacturing Company Division, Rome, New 
York ® Sawhill Tubular Products, Inc., Sharon, Pennsyl- 
vania * Southeastern Metals Company, Producers and 
Fabricators of Mechanical Steel Tubing * The Standard 
Tube Company, Detroit 39, Michigan * Standard Tube 
and T.I. Limited, Woodstock, Ontario, (Canada) °* 
Superior Tube Company, Norristown, Pennsylvania * 
Trent Tube Company, Subsidiary Crucible Steel Com- 
pany of America, East Troy, Wisconsin * Wall Tube & 
Metal Products Co., Newport, Tennessee 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 2nd 
District—13th Annual Southwest Purchasing Con- 
ference, Tulsa, Sept. 24-25. 


Packing Machinery Manufacturers Institute — 
1959 Show, Coliseum, New York, Nov. 17-20. 


FEBRUARY 


University of Wisconsin, Management Institute— 
Purchasing Workshop (Purchasing Techniques), 
Madison, Wis., Feb. 10-12. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Alabama—An- 
nual Seller-Buyer Dinner, Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Feb. 12. 


American Management Association — Workshop 
Seminar, (two sessions), Organization and Man- 
agement of the Purchasing Department, Hotel 
Astor, New York, Feb. 9-11 and March 18-20. 


Purchasing Agents Association of St. Lovis—St. 
Louis Products Display, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, Feb. 12-13. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Chicago—25th 
gg Products Show, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
Feb. 17-19. 


National Canners Association and Canning Ma- 
chinery and Suppliers Association—Joint Annual 
Convention and Exposition, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Feb. 20-23. 


MARCH 


The Lighting, Lamps and Electrical Manufacturers 
Salesmen’s Association — 2nd National Lighting 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York, March 1-4. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers—Gas 
Turbine Power Conference and Exhibit, Nether- 
lands-Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, March 1-5. 


Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce—2nd Western 
Space Age Conference and Exhibit, Great Western 
Exhibit Center, Los Angeles, March 5-7. 


American Management Association — Workshop 
Seminar, Organization and Management of the 
Purchasing Department, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
March 16-18. 


American Society of Metals—1 1th Western Metal 
Exposition and Congress, Pan-Pacific Auditorium 
and Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, March 16-20. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Indianapolis— 
1959 Indiana Industrial Show, Manufacturers 
Building, State Fair Ground, Indianapolis, March 
18-20. 


APRIL 


1959 Nuclear Congress—Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, April 5-10. 


American Welding Society—40th Convention and 
Exposition, Hotel Sherman and International Am- 
phitheatre, Chicago, April 6-10. 


American Management Association — National 
Packaging Exposition, International Amphithe- 
atre, Chicago, April 13-17. 


29th Annual Safety Convention and Exposition— 
Hotel Statler, New York, April 13-17. 


American Society of Tool Engineers — Annual 
Meeting, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, April 18-22. 


Instrument Society of America — Southeastern 
Conference and Instrument Show, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn., April 20-22. 


22nd Annual Pacific Northwest Purchasing 
Agents’ Conference—Co-sponsored by the British 
Columbia, Oregon and Washington Purchasing 
ae Associations, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, April 


MAY 


American Steel Warehouse Association — 50th 
Annual Convention, Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 
3-6. 


Institute of Radio Engineers—7th Regional Con- 
ference and Trade Show, University of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque, May 6-8. 


National Association of Educational Buyers — 
Annual Convention, Hotel Fontainbleau, Miami 
Beach, Fla., May 11-13. 


Loar Industrial Supply Convention—Dallas, May 


International Petroleum Exposition and Congress 
—Tulsa, May 15-24. 


STARRETT PRECISION MAKES GOOD PRODUCTS BETTER 


Production-proved 


HACKSAWS 


Named and color identified to help you 
specify the right blade for low cost, 
fast cutting, long life 


Colorful hacksaw blades with easy-to-remember, 
colorful names — a plus value that makes Starrett 
Production-Proved Hacksaw Blades easy to specify 
and easy for shop men to identify. 

Bright yellow blades with the red stripe are 
Starrett REDSTRIPE SM* High Speed Hand and 
Power Blades . . . extra tough, long-wearing special 
alloy high speed steel blades recommended for pro- 
duction work and run-of-the-shop jobs. 

Yellow blades with the green stripe are Starrett 
GREENSTRIPE SAFE-FLEX* High Speed Hand and 
Welded Edge Power Hacksaws ... shatterproof, un- 
breakable blades — the safe blades for heavy feeds, 
gang sawing and interrupted cuts. 

Yellow blades with the blue stripe are Starrett 
BLUESTRIPE* High Speed Hand and Power Hack- 


: Visit the Starrett Exhibit — Booth 632 ; 
: Western Metal Exposition : 


saw Blades made of selected high speed steel 
especially heat treated for high speed production 
sawing and hard-to-cut metals. 

Your nearby Industrial Supply Distributor has 
these Starrett Hacksaw Blades in a complete range 
of hand and power sizes. Call him for quality prod- 
ucts, dependable service or send for Starrett Hack- 
saw Catalog which gives complete application data. 
Address Dept. PW The L. S. Starrett Company, 
Athol, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


*Registered trade names 


Starrett 


PRODUCTION-PROVED HACKSAWS 
World's Greatest Toolmokers 


@.. TOOLS + DIAL INDICATORS « STEEL TAPES + GROUND FLAT STOCK « HACKSAWS + HOLESAWS + BAND SAWS » BAND KNIVES 
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National Office Management Association—Office 
Machinery & Equipment Exposition, Municipal 
Auditorium, New Orleans, May 25-28. 


JUNE 


National Plumbing and Heating Exposition—Ex- 
position Hall, Miami Beach, Fla., June 1-4. 


Fifth World Petroleum Congress Exposition—The 
Coliseum, New York, June 1-5. 


Canadian Association of Purchasing Agents—34th 
Annual Conference, Banff, Alberta, June 5-7. 


The Material Handling Institute—1959 Exposi- 
tion, Public Auditorium, Cleveland, June 9-12. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—44th 
Convention and Inform-A-Show, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, June 14-17. 


SEPTEMBER 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, Ist 
District—13th Pacific Intermountain Purchasin 
Conference, Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, Calif. 
Sept. 25-26. 


National Association of Oil Equipment Jobbers— 
Annual Convention and Trade Show, Hotel Leam- 
ington, Minneapolis, Sept. 27-29. 


OCTOBER 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasin 
14th Annual Conference and Products Exhibit, 
Hotel Sheraton Cleveland, Cleveland, Oct. 11-14. 


List Your Meetings 


Associations, societies, and 
committees interested in calling 
the attention of readers of Pur- 
chasing Week to their meetings 
are welcome to use this column, 
The gathering should be one of 
interest to purchasing agents. 
There is no charge. 

Send announcements to: Meet- 
ings Calendar, Purchasing Week, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 


New tubeless 0.1% a-c line regula- 
tors give up to 5kva out. High output 
and fast response result from a unique 
combination of semi-conductor and 
magnetic amplifier principles in the 
new Sorensen Model R3010 and R5010 
a-c line regulators. Model R5010 (left) 
puts out up to 5kva and Model R3010, 
3kva. Provision for remote sensing al- 
lows you to hold regulation accuracy at 
the load despite length of output leads, 
and, with an external transformer, 
permits regulation of any a-c voltage. 


TS DRE” oo gi ae 


Broadest line of a-c regulators. A 
complete line of electronic a-c regulat- 
ing equipment, supplying powers as 
high as 15kva, is manufactured by 
Sorenson. Single phase and 3 phase, 
50, 60, 400 cps, 115 and 230 vac mod- 
els are available. Good example of 
these is the 10kva Model 10000S sup- 
ply (left). Others: Precision a-c regula- 
tors (+0.01%) for labs or meter cali- 
bration; and fast-response low-distor- 
tion a-c regulators where line transients 
must be reduced to a minimum. 


... and rugged, economical MVR’s. 
Low cost, low distortion, long life and 
a broad selection of models are out- 
standing features of Sorensen MVR’s 
(Magnetic Voltage Regulators). Capac- 
ities range from 30 to 2000 va. Regu- 
lation is on the order of +0.5%. Both 
harmonic-filtered and unfiltered mod- 
els are available with 115vac out. Mod- 
els for 6.3 and 12.6 out, unfiltered, 
also available. 


Sorensen makes a complete line of packaged power equipment~—including 
regulated d-c supplies, inverters, converters and frequency changers. Despite the 
breadth of the standard Sorensen line, our engineers are always ready to discuss 
your specialized power requirements up to complete power systems for complex 


computers or other critical equipment. Write for complete data. 


8.43 


SORENSEN & COMPANY, INC. 


Richards Avenue, South Norwalk, Connecticut 


WIDEST LINE OF CONTROLLED-POWER 
EQUIPMENT FOR RESEARCH AND INDUSTRY 


IN EUROPE, contact Sorensen-Ardag, Zurich, Switzerland. IN WESTERN CANADA, ARVA. 
IN EASTERN CANADA, Bayly Engineering, Ltd. IN MEXICO, Electro Labs, S. A., Mexico City. 
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Containerization Provides the Key 
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BOX CARS are still mainstay in rail freight hauling. But shipping containers are threat- CARGO SLINGS are also giving way to containers. Experts say a low-cost package of 
ening to derail these “oldtimers” by vastly reducing the handling time and the costs. rail, truck, water, and air shipping is on the horizon—all through containerization. 
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ECONOMICS of containerized shipping can be demonstrated by following new 
Seamobile Service from door-to-door. Here container is loaded at vendor's plant. 


"SEATRA LINES. 
"4 | seawowis SERVICE 


CONTAINER is sealed until arrival, greatly reducing loss and damage claims. 
Unit load is hauled to port by truck tractor and lifted onto a “container ship.” 


“ 


SMOOTH SAILING with no “traffic jams’ speeds needed materials through coastal 
waters to customer. Containers tied securely below deck, suffer little buffeting. 
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ARRIVING AT DESTINATION, container is again taken by truck tractor to custom- 
er’s plant and unloaded. This is only second time material is handled in transit. 


FLEXI-VAN SERVICE, New York Central R.R.’s “piggyback” operation, highlights 
rapid growth of containerization. It parallels Seamobile’s ‘‘fishyback” service. 


“Sait = ad La i bat ser. » 


AFTER BEING LOADED, container is hauled from vendor's plant to rail yard and , 


, rolled on a flatcar. As shown, one man can perform this “loading” operation. 


8. 


ALTHOUGH LAST IN LINE, material in containers is likely to reach destination 
first. Material in cars headed for off-rail plants will be delayed in handling. 


SPEEDY ARRIVAL at plant door is important advantage of containerization. Proj- 
ect is underway to standardize pallet, van, and cargo containers to enlarge benefits. 
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z performance! 


Rigid PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT precision require- 
ments spell performance . . . top-flight performance. 
Reason: The future is at stake. And that future can well 
ride on gear teeth. Since 1940, PRATT & WHITNEY AIR- 
CRAFT gear tolerances have been Perkins’ standards. . . 
for commercial gears as well as aircraft. Such precision 
pays off in longer wear, greater efficiency, lower main- 
tenance cost. That type of precision can pay off for 
you, too. 


Famous Pratr & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT J57 Jet Engine, 
power plant for Air Force “Snark” guided missile, is 
geared for both commercial and military performance by 
Perkins. Typical tolerances on Perkins gears: .0004 tooth 
to tooth; .0015 cumulative; .0005 on involute. On spline: 
.0006 tooth to tooth; .0008 cumulative; .0005 on involute. 
Most Perkins gears are carburized, hardened and ground. 


YOURS ON REQUEST 
Folder showing cus- 
tom gears Perkins has 
made (from various 
materials) for aircraft, 
automotive, precision 
instruments, home 
appliances, portable 
and machine tools, 
and other products. 
Includes Perkins fa- 
cilities for producing 
various gear types and 
sizes. Write today. 


KINS 


MACHINE AND GEAR CO. 


Dept.1J West Springfield, Mass. 


Telephone; REpublic 7-4751 
Purchasing Week 
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FORUM MEMBERS, left to right, Albert A. Kreig, American Cyanamid 
Co.; Joseph A. Dobson, General Foods Corp.; and James A. McAleer, 
General Electric Co., discuss techniques at New York P.A. Meeting. 


Forecast Techniques, Buying Tools 
Spotlighted at New York P.A. Meet 


New York—Forecasting tech- 
niques and buying-decision tools 
held the spotlight at the Purchas- 
ing Agents Association of New 
York at its January meeting held 
recently. 

Knowing available material is 
paramount in charting and fore- 
casting techniques, Albert A. 
Kreig, purchasing research ana- 
lyst, American Cyanamid Co., 
told P.A.’s at a forum. He said 
government publications, busi- 
ness papers and magazines, and 
company facilities are excellent 
sources. 


Survey a P.A.’s Tool 


The N.A.P.A. National Busi- 
ness Survey, which is a monthly 
cross section of industries and 
areas, could fit into everyday pur- 
chasing functions, Chester F. 
Ogden, vice president, Detroit 
Edison Co. and general chairman 
of the N.A.P.A. business survey 
committee, told members attend- 
ing the dinner session of the as- 
sociation. 

Information on inventory lev- 


els, purchasing plans, and new 
business prospects gained in the 
survey could act as a guide to 
purchasing plans, Ogden said. He 
cautioned P.A.’s not to accept 
one source but to study all avail- 
able data before deciding on 
purchases. 

Cooperative effort of all de- 
partments is needed to form a 
company communications pro- 
gram, James A. McAleer, eco- 
nomic research and reports con- 
sultant, General Electric Co., a 
panel member with Kreig, told 
the forum audience. McAleer re- 
viewed company and _ vendor 
booklets. 

Company manuals are pro- 
duced to give employees a guide 
to their every day tasks, McAleer 
said. He added it was important 
to keep them active and up to 
date. 

McAleer said vendor booklets 
serve a two-fold purpose: inform 
salesmen of purchasing policies 
and create good will between 
vendor and the company doing 
the purchasing. 


CUT COSTS—LOCAL STOCKS AVAILABLE 


G.E.’s complete line of heating devices and expert engineer- 
ing give you the heater you need when you need it! 


Select immersion heaters, strip heaters, 
cartridge heaters, or tubular heaters— 
for heating air, solids of any shape and 
liquids of any consistency with auto- 
matic heat control. . . on your pro- 
duction line or as part of your product. 


Section A723-35 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady, New York 


NAME__ 


PROMPT SHIPMENT from local General 
Electric Distributor stocks for standard 
items... fast, expert design and pro- 
duction of specials, including cast-in 
elements. For more information, send 
the coupon today. 


Send for yor FREE 


CATALOG 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


Cry. 


STATE__ 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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P.A. Associations Offer Assistance 
To 2 Criticized State Departments 


New York—Purchasing or- 
ganizations composed essentially 
of industrial purchasing execu- 
tives are offering to help reor- 
ganize two oft-criticized state 
purchasing departments, in Wash- 
ington and Georgia. 

At Seattle, the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Washing- 
ton advised Gov. Albert Rosel- 
lini and Charles W. Hodde, new 
chief of the state’s Department 
of General Administration, it is 
available to aid in the Washing- 
ton situation. Recent charges of 
favoritism and other “irregulari- 
ties” against that state’s purchas- 
ing division resulted in the resig- 
nation of Hodde’s predecessor 
and the discharge of the state 
supervisor of purchasing (P.W., 
Jan. 12, p. 1). 


Georgia P.A.’s Offer Help 


At Atlanta, the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Georgia 
made a similar proposal to help 
redraft that state’s purchasing 
division. William R. Bowdoin, 
the Atlanta banker who took over 
as Georgia’s state purchasing 
agent Jan. 13, already has indi- 
cated he will accept the offer. 

Rumblings from the Washing- 
toa purchasing investigation still 
are being heard—with the issue 
bouncing somewhat like a polit- 
ical football. 


Grand Jury Investigation 


One county Republican leader 
urged a grand jury investigation. 
The state Senate approved a 
resolution praising Governor 
Rosellini for his “prompt clean 
up” of the purchasing division. 
Republican legislators, mean- 
while, have introduced a resolu- 
tion calling for a legislative in- 
vestigation. 

Rosellini, in his first address 
to the law makers, announced 
new legislation regulating state 
purchasing will be submitted to 
the current session of the state 
legislature. The proposed laws 
will be based upon recommenda- 
tions prepared by a Baltimore, 
Md., firm of industrial consult- 
ants, John Donaho & Associates, 
which has been studying the 
state’s purchasing setup since 
early last December. 


New Buying Rules in Effect 


Effective last Monday, a new 
set of buying rules went into 
effect on order of Hodde, the 
state’s general administrator. The 
new rules require that sealed bids 
be received on all state purchases 
for more than $300 except in 
emergencies and other unusual 
circumstances. Firms which have 
indicated a desire to sell to the 
state have been mailed applica- 
tions on which they must give 
detailed information as to owner- 
ship, financial matters, and prod- 
ucts handled. No firm can submit 
a bid until it has filled out the 
application form and proved its 
financial responsibility and ability 
to deliver the goods. 

Firms within the state will be 
favored over out of state com- 
panies, as will firms in the vicinity 
of the institution for which goods 
are being purchased. All bid 
invitations will be on file. 

In Georgia, the new state pur- 
chasing agent is expected to re- 
organize completely the purchas- 
ing system which has been under 
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constant fire from grand juries, 
legislative committees, and the 
press during the last four years 
(P.W., Dec. 29, p. 1). 

At the Georgia Purchasing 
Agents Association’s January 
meeting, president James T. Mc- 
Donald announced that although 
the organization usually “steers 
clear of politics,” an offer of full 
assistance, cooperation, and ad- 
vice “of all our members” had 
been made to Bowdoin. 


P.A.’s, Salesmen Volley 
Views at M.H.S. Meet 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Purchasing 
agents and salesmen participated 
in a lively exchange of viewpoints 
regarding buying and _ selling 
techniques at the January meet- 
ing of the Niagara Frontier Chap- 
ter of the Materials Handling 
Society. P.A.’s and salesmen 
from the Buffalo area attended 
the meeting, which departed 
from the usual practice of pre- 
senting technical discussions. 

William H. Oliver, manager 
of the Buffalo plant of American 
Standard Corp., moderated the 
discussion panel. Purchasing 


agents participating in the pro- 
gram included: 

Lyman Davis, Electro Refrac- 
tories & Abrasives Corp., presi- 
dent of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Buffalo; Michael 
Centanni, Keystone Chromium 
Corp.; Thomas Carol, Beacon 
Electric Co.; and Paul F. Ash, 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 


Metropolitan Purchasers 
Hear Parise in Course 


New York—Use your imagi- 
nation was the advice given by 
Thomas Parise, purchasing agent 
for Allen Industries, Inc., Rah- 
way, N. J., to members at the 


Metropolitan Purchasers Club. 

Conducting the second session 
of the club’s purchasing course, 
on administration of the pur- 
chasing function, Parise further 
advised: “Don’t be afraid to ad- 
mit your ignorance.” Fellow pur- 
chasing agents, he said, are a 
friendly lot and you can always 
call on them for help. 

Parise discussed purchasing 
controls and procedures covering 
purchasing manuals, purchasing 
procedures, vendor _ relations, 
and reports. He also touched on 
the position of purchasing in the 
organization and dealt with 
sources of supply, records, cost 
analysis, make or buy, quality 
control, etc. 


New high capacity V-belt 
revolutionizes drive design 


30% to 50%, 


PRESENT V-BELT DRIVE 


Makes drives far more compact... 
cuts cost as much as 20% 


Here is a major advance in the field of power trans- 
mission — the fully proved Gates Super HC V-Belt, de- 
veloped in the world’s largest belt-testing laboratories 
at The Gates Rubber Company. 


The Gates Super HC V-Belt makes possible the 
lowest-cost, lightest-weight, most compact multiple V- 
belt drive that can be put on any machine! Sheave 
diameters can be reduced up to 50%, sheave widths 


center distances 20% and more. 


On new drives, the cost of a Gates Super HC V-Belt 


Drive is as much as 20% 


less than present V-belt drives 


of the same horsepower capacity. 


Learn more about the cost-saving Super HC Drive 


For detailed information on the Super HC Drive, 
contact your nearby Gates distributor or Gates Office 
for new booklet, “The Modern Way to Design Mul- 


tiple V-Belt Drives.” 


For utmost space, weight and dollar savings in new 


drives or drive replacements, 


specify Gates Super HC 


V-Belts and Sheaves. Stocks immediately available in 


principal industrial centers. 


How savings multiply with Gates Super HC V-Belt Drive 


Cost of a new Gates Super HC V-Belt Drive is as much 
as 20% less than cost of a drive of comparable horsepower us- 
ing present V-belts. In addition to the lower cost of the drive 
itself, further economies are realized on housings and bases 
— economies in materials, production time, shipping costs. 


Shown below are space savings of a typical installation... 


DriveR 
Sheave 
Diam. 


DriveN 
Sheave 
Diam. 


No. of 
belts 


Center 
Distance 


Present Drive Sf 


20.0” | 42.9" | 4 


Super HC Drive | 5.3” 


14.0” | 30.0" | 3 


The Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado * Gates Rubber of Canada Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 
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World’s Largest Maker of V-Belts 


Gates Super HC V- 
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Are You a Purchasing Agent? Just a Poten 


Here are ten situations that confront purchasing agents. You|C. Suggest a policy of larger in-}B. Not attend—you feel time]|He asks if a V.A. program could 
may have faced several, all, or variations of these situations. What ventories to permit more rail could be better used in pur-| be profitably used at your plant 
course of action did you take? Did it prove to be the best one for shipments. chasing matters to polish] or factory. 
the situation in each case? ee skills of purchasing tech-|A. Tell him V.A. is for big 

While all these situations are hypothetical, they are typical ones SITUATION 5 nique. companies only. 
facing P.A.s’ in various facets of A plant-wide orientation pro-]C. Attend some to give appear-|B. Tell him you would a 
their work. The best course of routes and all rates are|gram is started by management ance of interest. V.A. in future buying. 
action for each situation is based “fixed” by LC.C. in your company. Various de- SITUATION 6 C. Tell him you would check 
on views of purchasing experts,}B. Say you _ will investigate} partment heads are to conduct : . with other P.A.’s and Pur- 
top management, and others as freight consolidation possi-|employee meetings to explain] Your boss (V.P.) calls you into chasing Associations to 
expressed in PURCHASING WEEK bilities with other P.A.s’ and| their department operations. At-| his office and says he has read in check for experience with 
at various times. freight forwarders for LCL|tendance is voluntary. a management publication of V.A. in purchasing and re- 

There is a choice of three de- shipments and double check] A. You would be first to sign up| value analysis as used by many port back shortly with a pro- 
cisions, or courses of action, for present rates. to attend meetings. companies and of the big payoff. posal on the subject. 
each situation. One is ‘correct’. 
Place your “X” opposite the de- 
cision you believe to be the best 
for each situation. Score your- 
self ten points for each correct 
decision. Rate yourself as fol- 
lows: 

100... You are a purchas- 

ing executive 

80-90 .. . You are a po- 

tential purchasing execu- 
tive 

Under 80 . . . You need 

more seasoning in the pur- 

chasing field 


SITUATION 1 


The vice-president of your com- 
pany tells you to cut back in- 
ventories from normal 60-day 
to 30-day supply. He says he 
does not want to take this action, 
but working capital is tempo- 
rarily very tight. 

A. Protest that plant may run 
out of material. 

B. Cut back as __ directed, 
promptly and without ques- 
tion. 

C. Suggest a brief postpone- 
ment while you investigate 
alternative plans such as 
field warehousing, deferred 
payments, etc. 


SITUATION 2 


The plant engineer requisitions 
cable conduit for an expanded 
area in factory. Need is not im- _— ae 
mediate. an ct Mg ee The Norton Measure of Value 


A. Get bids and send order to 4 ' ; . 
low bidder. en , ; . . . the true measure of savings 


B. Investigate whether an open r on materials you buy for your 
type (or _ self-supporting) ; ; ‘ 
cable support system could ; production is the cost-per-piece 
do job at less cost. “i 

C. Promptly send order to your sh produces. 
favorite mill supply house. ) 


SITUATION 3 


You take over top purchasing 
position in a company where 
the sales department has ob- 
tained product packaging and 
display materials directly through 
the company advertising agency. 
Purchasing does not enter these 
transactions. Call your Norton Man — he has the experience, 

A. Allow this by-pass situation the products, and knows how to save you money 
to continue as your depart- where it counts. There’s a Norton expert in the 
ment is busy on other mat- fields of — abrasives... grinding machines... 
ters. refractories. 

B. Ask sales manager for op- 
portunity to secure quotes on 
his next requirements to al- 
low comparision with those 
of agency. 

C. Protest to executive vice- 
president that all purchasing 
should be done through pur- 
chasing. 


SITUATION 4 


You are in charge of purchasing 

and traffic at your company. The 

comptroller (your boss) asks you 

if anything can be done to lower 

freight costs. 

A. You say ‘no’. You state you 
already use lowest cost 
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| One? Or Do You 


SITUATION 7 
Your company president asks 
you to make a written report 
comparing significant purchas- 
ing data between leading com- 
petitors and your own company. 
He is interested in such points 
as ratio of cost of materials to 
gross sales, etc. As step one in 
preparing such a report... 
A. Ask him who are leading 
competitors and where could 
you get information on them. 


B. Contact P.A.’s of other com- 
panies in industry for in- 
formation. 

C. Secure list of competitors 
from your sales manager, 
and check their financial 
statements in such industrial 
reference sources as Moody’s 
Manual, Standard & Poor, 
etc. Also, talk with salesmen 
contacting your competitors. 
They may have some in- 
formation that isn’t confi- 


Need More Seasoning? 


SITUATION 8 
Company engineers have ob- 
tained bids on items on which 
they also asked you to get prices. 
They receive a lower bid than 
you do. Their low bid source is 
from a vendor known by you 
to be unreliable. 

A. You allow order to be placed 
with unreliable vendor to 
“show up” engineers when 
late delivery becomes a prob- 
lem. 


some vendors of low quote 
to allow yourself to get bid 
lower than engineers. ——— 

C. Tell engineers exactly why 
vendor they have selected is 
unreliable and suggest order 
placement with next best 
bidder. 


SITUATION 9 


An excellent supplier of a hard- 
to-get item has asked for and re- 
ceived your permission to deliver 


dential. 


B. Get in more bids and tell|to you via a trucking firm of his 


You can 


produce 


greater 


Savings 


than you 
can bu 
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The economic truth of the above statement 
applies to all manufacturing and is especially true 
in grinding wheels. 

There are less expensive grinding wheels than 
Norton wheels — and on the invoice they may look 
like a bargain. But if the wheels purchased fail to 
perform efficiently on the production line or incur 
production delays because of poor quality or mis- 
application a higher cost of production is the 
price actually paid. 

In brief, the true measure of grinding wheel value 
is not how much you paid for it — but hew much you 
get from it. Here is what you can get from Norton 

Norton Company gives you the most advanced 
research engineering and manufacturing facilities 
in the entire abrasive field —- and you get this great 
scope of detailed knowledge on a personal basis 
your Norton Man. 

Your Norton Man starts his career by spending 
a minimum of 1 year in a carefully planned training 
course in the Norton plant and a comparable 
period of training in the field. The Norton Man has 
an average of 15 years abrasive experience in addi- 
tion to the specialized training. He is the most 
knowledgeable man in abrasives that you can con- 
sult. He is your consulting abrasive engineer. 

He will make a free Abrasive Requirement Study 
for you. This study lists the correct specifications 
for each abrasive job in your plant to assure you 
lowest cost-per-piece produced. He is also available 
for complete field testing on specific problems. 

For example, your Norton Man can save you 
money by pointing out ways to better wheel usage 
and fewer wheel changes. He can also be of great 
help to you in your pre-production purchase analy- 
sis and value analysis. He has the widest selection of 
grinding wheels in the industry to help him select the 
perfect wheel for new product grinding operations 
and improving your current grinding jobs — both at 
the lowest cost. And with Norton grinding wheels you 
can be sure of precise duplication order after order. 

Norton offers true abrasive economy. Economy 
that pays off in lower cost-per-piece produced. Call 
your Norton Man. NORTON COMPANY, General 


Offices, Worcester 6, Massachusetts. 


NORTON 


ABRASIVES 


MAKING BETTER PRODUCTS TO 
MAKE YOUR PRODUCTS BETTER 
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designation. You are aware that 

another trucker could deliver for 

slightly less. Your traffic depart- 
ment protests that cheapest ship- 
ping routes only are to be used. 

A. You tell traffic you have right 
to designate incoming ship- 
ments and suggest a mutual 
boss referee dispute. 

B. Give in to traffic to keep 
peace, and so risk loss of 
supply source by cancelling 
permission to use own ship- 
per. 

C. Explain to traffic why loss of 
supplier would be costlier 
than small difference in ship- 
ping costs under dispute. 


SITUATION 10 


Every two years your company 
buys about 60 cars for your field 
salesmen under a fleet plan from 
a local distributor. The cars are 
then driven, or otherwise de- 
livered, to salesmen in various 
parts of the country. Delivery 
of the cars has become costly 
and troublesome, and the presi- 
dent asks if you know of any 
possible better ways to handle 
the fleet car set-up. (He makes 
it clear he doesn’t want salesmen 
to buy their own cars.) 

A. You suggest investigation of 
car leasing and of fleet man- 
agement specialists. 

B. Try to convince him that it 
is best for salesmen to buy 
own Cars. 

Tell him the present method 
is good and you will do 
everything to keep delivery 
costs down. 

(See Answers on page 21) 


Cost-Cutting Aid 
Asked of Suppliers 


Los Angeles—In a move to 
trim costs on its military super- 
sonic aircraft jet programs, 
Northrop Corp. invited key ex- 
ecutives of 165 supplier firms to 
a two-day symposium for pooling 
ideas. 

Because suppliers’ products 
will account for about 60% of 
the direct cost of the T-38 Talon 
Air Force trainer, Northrop feels 
that substantial savings are pos- 
sible if vendor firms utilize ad- 
vanced cost reduction methods in 
their own plants. 


Close Cooperation Needed 


Calling for closer cooperation 
and exchanges of ideas, Richard 
R. Nolan, Northrop vice presi- 
dent, described the company’s 
Target Cost System developed by 
his staff. Northrop’s T.C.S. re- 
quires each department involved 
in development and production 
of new aircraft to provide cost 
information so that a target cost 
for each major part is met in 
every stage from preliminary de- 
sign to final assembly. 

The system is described as a 
“line operation in direct support 
of design groups.” It is company- 
wide and consists of established 
groups in engineering, manufac- 
turing, materiel, and contract 
pricing working as a coordinated 
team to predict and control 
costs so that “the end product 
will meet the performance re- 
quirement and will sell for what 


the customer agreed to pay.” 
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——— This Week’s 


Foreign Perspective 


FEBRUARY 9-15 


Vancouver—Aluminum Company of Canada’s refusal to sell $1 million worth 
of the light metal to Red China has aroused a storm of protest. 

Fight stems around the charge that United States is controlling Canadian 
policy. One frustrated exporter in a telegram to the Canadian government 
intimated that John Foster Dulles is determining Canadian foreign policy. 

Political repercussions already are being felt. 

In Ottawa, Opposition Leader Lester Pearson asked the Conservative Gov- 
ernment for assurances that no United States pressure was involved in the 
Aluminum Company of Canada’s refusal to make the sale. Pearson earlier said 
he believed ALCAN is under U. S. control. 

Canadian Trade Minister Churchill, handling the official government view- 
point, refuses to take sides. When queried, he replied he could not give a com- 
plete answer without a full investigation of the matter. 

. * . 

London—Price and production trends remain two big question marks in the 
near-term British business picture. 

P.A.’s are having to assess economic trends for themselves in view of con- 


flicting guidance from the economic pundits. The 1959 economic pointers so far 
have provided no clear indication of what’s ahead. 

Take the U.K. industrial scene. British recovery this year could have a strong 
impact on world commodity prices. To date, however, no definite upward trend 
has emerged. 

Latest official statistics don’t encourage the belief that British industrial 
recovery is imminent. Production index for December, for example, showed a 
little change from the preceding month. Private investment, too, still seems to 
be lagging. 

The government, meanwhile, is being ultra-cautious. Next big date for 
Britishers is the April budget. By then the year’s economic pattern should be 
taking shape. 

If there are still too many minus signs you can anticipate some big measures 
to help prop up the economy. 

© * * 

Bombay—Despite all the recent headlines, India remains married to the West 
as far as economic and business dealings are concerned. 

Statistics on 1958 trade reveal that an overwhelming 94.5% of her trade 
is with non-Communist countries. This is little changed from previous year 
when 95.3% of trade was non-Red oriented. 

Result: The basic trade pattern remains unaltered, and the U.K. and America 
remain India’s chief trade outlets. 

The one significant fact about India’s Red trade is that its imports and exports 
are roughly balanced. Trade with the West, on the other hand, is in a more 


precarious state, with imports exceeding exports. 


BaOQ TOFCEE. 


B&O Trailer-on-flat car freight, with its far flung 
service tapping 22 states and the District of Columbia, 
is a good bet for you. Trailer loads move on de- 
pendable, fast-schedule trains, in all kinds of weather. 
Speedy, door-to-door service is assured by efficient 
coordination of pick-up and delivery with rail haul. 


TOFCEE handling facilities, trailer types and 
service areas are constantly being expanded to keep 
pace with the increase in trailer tonnage being 
moved. Let TOFCEE serve you. Ask our man! 


* 840 6105 » B&O 8702 


George E. Dove, Manager Railroad Trailer Service 
Baltimore 1, Md. Phone LExington 9-0400 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things— better! 


Aluminium, Ltd., Buys 
Into Can Business 


Montreal— Aluminium Ltd. has entered 
the aluminum can business with its pur- 
chase of a share of a leading European 
can firm. 

Aluminium Ltd. and Fabrique d’Em- 
ballages Metalliques S.A., Fribourg, 
Switzerland, are merging common inter- 
ests in the European and overseas alumi- 
num can market. 

The Swiss firm is the only manufacturer 
in the world devoted solely to production 
and sale of aluminum cans. It has plants 
in Switzerland, France, and Holland. 
Aluminium Ltd., through associate firms 
in Norway, Germany, and Denmark, has 
developed the market for aluminum cans 
in these areas. 

F.E.M. has introduced aluminum for 
packing of milk powders, coffee, milk, 
and custard products, aerosol containers, 
and beer cans. The newest use is French 
mineral waters which are shipped in 
aluminum cans instead of usual glass con- 
tainers to European and North African 
markets. 


British Fiber Manufacturer 
Bids on 2 Packaging Firms 


London—Courtaulds, Ltd., man-made 
fiber manufacturer, has stepped up its di- 
versification program with a bid to buy 
two British packaging firms. 

Courtaulds, through its subsidiary Bar- 
ing Brothers, has offered Reads, Ltd., 
metal containers, which has a know-how 
agreement with American Can, $4.2 mil- 
lion and Pearlite Box Co., wax impreg- 
nated cartons, $560,000. Reads’ asscts 
total only $3 million, but financial circles 
say Courtaulds’ offer was made because 
of Reads’ American Can connections. 

During the past year, Courtaulds has 
bought an aircraft dope manufacturing 
firm and a company making metallic 
capsules for bottles. 


Red China Cotton Sales 
Hurting Japanese Most 


London—Japan is suffering most from 
Red Chinese penetration of world mar- 
kets in cotton cloth. So says the British 
Cotton Board’s quarterly statistical re- 
view. It also notes that despite economic 
recovery, notably in the United States, 
Free World cotton industries remain in a 
depressed condition. 

Non-Communist exports of cotton 
piece-goods in the third quarter of 1958 
dropped 8% from the previous quarter, 
and were 18% less than the similar 1957 
period. 
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in 6 sizes, for cutting up to %”. Our 
most popular tool Ideal for general 
free cutting of soft and medium hard 
steel. Other models for HARDER 


ween KP, 
PORTER 
CUTTER 


— The PORTER 
WORK-STATION CUTTER — 


in 3 sizes, up to %” capacity. For 
continuous cutting operations it can 
increase the metal-cutting capacities 
of one man up to 300%! Saves time, 
work, money! Leaves one hand free to 
feed or hold material 


The PORTER HEAVY DUTY CUTTER — 
in 3 sizes, up to %” capacity. Specially 
designed for those rugged jobs in steel 
mills, construction companies and other 
heavy industries! 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY! 
Over 100 Cutters in Various Sizes and 
Types — Hand or Power Operated 


Contact your 
Industrial Distributor 
or write 
direct for your 


lods 
pom and 


H. K. PORTER, inc. 


Somerville 43, Mass. 
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A PW. Profile 
Champion Paper & Fiber Co. P.A. 


Randolph Goodman Raises Afghans 


It all started with an innocent 
telephone call from a friend one 
night. 

“Nanky,” said the friend to 
Randolph (Nanky) Goodman, a 
Houston purchasing agent, “You 
want a dog? Before you say no, 
let me tell you this is a fine ani- 
mal. They call ’em Afghans. 
You know the kind, he’s got a 
topknot on his head. In the 
fashion magazines you see ’em 
posing with models.” 

The friend explained he had 
two Afghans who fought bitterly. 
Would Nanky take one to keep 
peace in the family? 


In the Market for a Dog 


“Our fox terrier had died,” 
recalls Goodman, now purchas- 
ing agent for the Texas Division 
of Champion Paper & Fiber Co., 
Pasadena, Texas, “And my wife 
Arttiste and I were in the mar- 
ket for a dog.” 

So the Goodmans took in a 
ten-week-old pure-bred Afghan 
named Alpha. 

Today, ten years and perhaps 
20 or more Afghans later, the 
Goodmans swear by the needle- 
nosed, regal aristocrat of the 
dog world whose ancestry dates 
to 3000 B.C. 

“Despite the 
silky topknot, 
soft about this 
Goodman. 

“He’s an excellent watchdog, 
fiercely loyal, and very intelli- 
gent,” he adds. “Often he'll give 
you the impression he’s looking 
down his long nose at you scorn- 
fully.” 

The Afghan, says Goodman, 
was used primarily as a hunting 
dog in the Near East. He’s still 
used to hunt deer and antelope 
in the Western states. 

The Goodmans keep their five 
Afghans, including ten-year-old 
Alpha, in modern kennels in the 
backyard of their half-acre home- 
site in fashionable Bellaire, a 
suburb of Houston. 

Their latest buy was Pamel 
el Chante, from Guadalajara, 
Mexico. The Goodmans paid 
$150 for her, and “we met her 
when she arrived at the airport,” 
says Mrs. Goodman. 

Pam, as the baby, has the run 
of the household. Afghans have 
no odor and require only about 
two baths a year if they are 
brushed regularly. 


prissy-looking, 
there’s nothing 
animal,” says 


Rewarding but no Picnic 


Raising Afghans is rewarding 
but no picnic, says Goodman. 
For instance, Shalus, prematurely 
born after the mother underwent 
a Caesarean, was bottle-fed on 
goat’s milk for three weeks at 
3-hr. intervals. 

She was the only survivor of 
the litter of eight. 

Several of the Goodman Af- 
ghans have scored in dog shows 


P.A. Quiz Answers 


Best answers to situations 
presented on page 18: 


1. C 


caus 
FAAaAAA 


—_ 
ad 
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on the Southern circuit. Their 
Shalus has won points at Port 
Arthur and Chattanooga; Ru- 
danah, a six-year-old blonde, has 
scored at Austin, Beaumont, 
Port Arthur, and Houston. 
Rudanah is champion ma- 
terial, says Goodman, “but there 
just aren’t enough shows around 
here for him to compete in.” 
Goodman joined Champion 


Paper five years ago. He heads 
a nine-man purchasing operation 
and buys from $10 million to 
$12 million worth of materials 
annually. 

He is a native of Houston and 
a graduate of the University of 
Texas. 


[Another Afghan Hound, Ch. 
Shirkhan of Grandeur, the same 
breed as P.A. Goodman’s dogs, 
won Best in Show at the historic 
8lst Annual Westminster Kennel 
Club dog show, Madison Square 
Garden, New York, in 1957. He 
is back to compete again this 
year at the 83rd annual event 
which takes place today and to- 
morrow.—KEditor] 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


a 
GENERAL (46) ELECTRIC 
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RANDOLPH GOODMAN shares the spotlight with his winning Afghans. 


“Alone... just me and my question. . 
All look about alike . 
experience has proved to us about General Electric Lamps. 
That 999 out of 1,000 are sure-starters ... and 99 out of 100 
will still be burning in 1961. And happy thought! We pay less for 
a case of G-E Fluorescent Lamps today than we did in 1950!” 


DECISION: ‘‘Why gamble on performance when | can get 


G-E Lamps at little or no premium in the purchase price.”’ 
General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept. C-905, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, O. 


. which lamps to buy. 
. . but | keep remembering what past 


New Paints and Coatings Available to Purchasing 


Type 


Description 


Where Used 


Acrylic 


Water based or latex type paints in- 
corporating an acrylic resin emulsion 


Concrete, cinder block, stucco, mason- 
ry surfaces 


Alkyds 


Usually oil-modified type producing 
a good general purpose finish 


dry 


Interior finish; apply to plaster before 


Chlorinated 
Rubber 


Extremely resistant to most alkalies, 
and acids as well as water 


Floor paints. Wood, metal, masonry 
immersed in water 


Epoxy 


Properties of a baked enamel and 
easy application of air dry curing 


Appliances, mild corrosive conditions 


Neoprene 


Highly resistant to many chemicals; 
to low concentrations of sulfuric acid 


Outside tank coating; for production 
equipment 


Phenolics 


Air dried formulations used for struc- 
tural coatings. Good acid resistance 


Structural steel immersed in fresh wa- 
ter, water tanks, bottling plants 


Silicone 


Water repellent; weather resistant. 
Minimizes crazing effects of freezing 


Seals exterior masonry. Also high- 
temperature applications 


Urethane 


Newest anti-corrosive coating. Tough- 
ness with flexibility, high hardness 


Metal, wood, plaster, concrete, asbes- 
tos, cement shingles, plaster board 


Vinyl 


Rugged, flexible, and offers excellent 
resistance to oxidizing agents 


Where hot airless spray method is 
applied 


Knowing How to Buy Industrial Paints 
Can Add to Influence of Purchasing Men 


Durability, Application Method, Curing Methods Must Be Taken 
Aid from Suppliers and Engineers Can Help 


Into Consideration; 


Industrial paints and coatings 
represent a fertile field for pur- 
chasing to wield its influence. 
Many different kinds are avail- 
able. And there are many more 
suppliers. 

Below are essential elements 
you should consider when you 
buy paints and coatings. The 
table above summarizes the im- 
proved coatings made from 
newer materials. 

Basically industrial paints and 
coatings serve two main pur- 
poses: 

e To decorate. 

© To preserve. 


These are some of the things 
you should look for in buying 
paints and coatings: 

1. Seek a finish that has the 
durability to meet service re- 
quirements and provides ade- 
quate protection for your equip- 
ment. 

2. Find a “tailor-made” finish 
to fit your particular application 
method. 

3. Take into account curing 
methods. 

Before buying paints or coat- 
ings it might be wise to call in 
the product engineer if it’s a prod- 
uct finish you are looking for or 


Only 7 to 10 Minutes to Renew 
Service Life a New Gate Valve 


wet dl date 


Replace seat rings in Fairbanks patented Renewable Seat 
Ring Gate Valves without removing valve body from line. 
For the first time in valve history, you can replace the seat rings in 
a renewable seat ring gate valve, under all normal conditions, in less 
than 10 minutes, using just a screw-driver and with the valve body 
still installed in the line through an exclusive and patented develop- 


ment of The Fairbanks Company. 


Fairbanks new 200 pound steam working pressure gate valves, avail- 
able in sizes 42” through 2” in the rising and non-rising stem 
construction, have been field tested for over two years under all 
conditions from steam to corrosive liquids and have proven com- 
pletely satisfactory—absolutely dependable. 


FREE: Brochure, complete with details and specifications, yours 


without charge. Write today. 
® THE 


Fairbanks cows; 


393 Lafayette Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Branches: New York 3 + Boston 10 « Pittsburgh 22 « Rome, Georgia 
Valves « Trucks « Casters « Wheels « Dart & “PIC” Unions 


call the maintenance man if it’s 
a corrosion problem. Both know 
the exact needs of your company 
and are aware of the problems 
they present. 

Get the exact specifications of 
what is to be done. Knowing 
this information will make it 
clear and simple for you when 
you talk to potential suppliers. 
Incidentally, it is always a smart 
policy to have at least two sup- 
pliers on hand in case of a strike, 
fire, or some other reason for 
shut-down of your original sup- 
plier. 


Factors to Be Considered 


In the actual purchase the fol- 
lowing factors should be con- 
sidered carefully: 

@ Weather exposure. 

© Durability. 

© Toughness. 

e Adhesion. 

© Flammability. 

¢ Corrosion resistance. 

© Total solids. 

e Color (in many cases). 

To give the fullest service pos- 
sible, the supplier offers several 
extras. He has service men who 
go into the potential customers 
plant to work with engineers or 
production people. These serv- 
ice men are aware also of the 
latest industrial finishings avail- 
able through the use of the new 
materials becoming available. 
They are pleased to share this 
information with their customers. 
“It’s our responsibility to keep 
purchasing men up to date on the 
latest chemical improvements,” 
advised one industrial finishes 
executive. 


Protective Coatings 


At the. recent Plant Mainte- 
nance and Engineering Confer- 
ence (P.W., Feb. 2, p.4) Ken- 
neth N. Banthin, Visking Co., 
pointed to another area of indus- 
trial finishes that interest pur- 
chasing men—that of protective 
coatings for structures. 

Coatings are designated as one 
or more applications of the spe- 
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cific material to secure film of 5 
to 20 mils in thickness. 

Basically, three factors are 
necessary to give a satisfactory 
coating job: 

1, Proper surface preparation. 

2. Proper coating selection. 

3. Proper application. 

Surface preparation studies 
indicate grit or sand blasting is 
best. In many cases location and 
surroundings limit the use of 
these blasting techniques. All 
loose scale or previous coatings 
must be removed by solvents, 
scraping, chiping, or wire brush- 
ing. 

Coating selection (see table 
at left) should depend mainly on 
the severity of exposure. Fur- 
ther factors include color, drying 
time, method of application, and 
cost. In some plants because of 
difficult surface preparation the 
black and aluminum filled bitu- 
men coating may be the most 
satisfactory. The oleoresinous 
natural coatings commonly 
called oil base paints continue 
to fulfill their respective func- 
tions. 

Proper application may be 
made by brushing, rolling, or 
spraying. Surfaces should be 
dry and free of moisture. New 
hot spray application offers im- 
portant time and cost saving 
benefits. There is less overspray; 
sO savings can be made in mask- 
ing and clean up. Where scaf- 
folding is required, the ability to 


recoat within minutes often can 
reduce application cost as much 
as 75%. 

Oil base paints containing ve- 
hicles with significant quantities 
of free oil are applied without 
removal of all mill, scale, or rust. 
The wetting properties of this oil 
are used to penetrate and satu- 
rate the rusty surfaces to be 
covered. 


Must Be Free from Pinholes 


The principal application prob- 
lem is to obtain freedom from 
pinholes. The best way to assure 
good coverage of edges, corners, 
and pits is to apply not less than 
three coats (two for hot spray 
method) to secure an optimum 
film thickness of 5 to 7 mils. 

For the application of water 
base acrylic paints or coatings, 
the surfaces must wet readily 
with water if good adhesion is 
to be obtained. 

On the other hand, water in 
any form is detrimental to the 
application and curing of ure- 
thane coatings. The surface to 
be coated must be free of con- 
densation. 

Epoxy coating must be ap- 
plied immediately after sand or 
grit blasting. A coat or two of 
primer and up to three coats of 
finish can be applied in multiple 
coats in eight hours. To assure 
complete coverage, it is sug- 
gested to tint each coat a differ- 
ent color. 


\ 


Where Can | Buy Department’ Aids 


P.A.s, Answers 140 of 144 Queries 


Despite their numerous con- 
tacts purchasing agents some- 
times run into a cropper in turn- 
ing up a source for a product or 
material. PURCHASING WEEK 
through its “Where Can I Buy” 
department extends these pur- 
chasing agents a helping hand. 
Send the department your 
troublesome source problems. 
You'll get an answer in one of 
three ways: 

1. Directly from “Where Can 
I Buy.” 

2. From McGraw-Hill’s vast 
resources through “Where Can I 
I Buy.” 

3. If the first two fail, your 
request will be turned over to 
our readers on these pages. 


Handled 144 Requests 


Since P.W.’s first issue, Jan. 
6, 1958, the department has han- 
died 144 requests (see box on 
page 23). Requests have varied 
all over the lot. One P.A. looked 
for a material suitable for shad- 
ing hogs. Another wanted to 
know who made a rare chemical. 
Still another wired for help in 
finding a source for a specialized 


valve needed for a highly cor- 
rosive environment. But none 
has been as strange or far fetched 
as the requests made of L. B. 
Brugenhemke, P.A. for Creigh- 
ton University, Omaha, Neb. 


13 Skulls Needed 


He was recently asked to pur- 
chase 13 human skulls for 
Creighton’s Medical School. 
Brugenhemke’s source (if you 
are in the market) was Reknas, 
Ltd., 3 Fancy Lane, Calcutta, 
India. The purchase order de- 
scribes them as “third class” with 
50% of teeth intact—at $7.00 
each. When asked where Reknas 
gets the skulls, Brugenhemke re- 
plied, “I never ask questions.” 

Four of our readers need your 
help in finding sources of sup- 
ply. If you have the answer send 
it on to them and mail Where 
Can I Buy a carbon of your an- 
swer. 


J. M. Carman, Dennison Mig 
Co., Framingham, Mass.—“We 
are interested in learning the 
name of a concern or concerns 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Apron—Conveyor has _ over- 
lapping pans supported between 
roller chains at each side of pans. 
Used as feeders. 

Belt—Endless belt with head 
and foot pulleys is supported by 
rollers or idlers. Either pulley 
drives belt. Scraper or tripper 
discharges load. 

Bucket elevators—Buckets are 
attached to endless chain or belt 
traveling over head and foot 
pulleys. Elevates bulk material 


Some Basic Conveyor Types 


up slope or moves it vertically. 
Continuous flow—Two types: 
1. skeleton or framelike pushers 
move material; 2. solid pushers 
that move a continuous core of 
material through a duct. 
Flight—Spaced pushers _at- 
tached to endless chain or belt 
move material through a trough. 
Screw—Helix mounted on a 
spindle is suspended in a U- 
trough or duct. Screw motion 
moves material. (P.W., 2/9/59) 
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in the United States that manu- 
facture a machine to manufacture 
tags with a glued-in string; some- 
times these are called pasted 
string tags. 


Robert H. White, Powell Elec- 
trical Mig. Co., 3619 Commerce, 
Houston 3, Texas—‘““We need a 
source for heavy, flexible, cop- 
per braid, something that will 
handle 500 amp. of current flow.” 


B. A. Hettel, Armstrong Cork 
Co., P. O. Box 1347, Macon, Ga. 
—*I would like some help in find- 
ing sources for a suction cup at- 
tached to a handle to be held 
in one hand so that a man can 
pick up fiberboard tile from a 
moving conveyor belt by press- 
ing cup against surface of tile. 
Tile about 1 sq. ft. weigh 5 to 
10 oz. Heavier tile, 1x2-ft. sur- 
face area, weigh 10 to 20 oz. 
might require 2 cups attached to 
one handle. Trigger release 
would be actuated by the same 
hand which holds the pick-up 
unit. Ultimate order quantity 25 
to 50 plus periodic replace- 
ments.” 


Keystone Brush Co., _ Inc., 
33-35 Spruce St., New York 38, 
i. ¥.—"“We are trying to locate 
the manufacturer of a patented 
mophead sold under the trade 
name Layflat, with Patent Num- 
ber 2,673,134.” 


The Record to Date 


Readers’ requests 

Staff answered 

Published in P.W. 
Answered by readers... . 
Unanswered 


They got tired 
of high costs 
—so they sent 
prints to 


HASUO... 


One look, and you know 
this is a tough stamping job. 
Yet, ETASCO does it at 
much less cost than a 2 or 
3-piece part. 


If proper tool- 
ing and plenty 
of thought could 
cut your costs 
for metal stamp- 
ings, it will pay 
you to geta 


quote from 


[ETASCO') 


EASTERN TOOL & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


New Plastic, Penton, Licks Most Corrosion Problems 


A new plastic slated for com- 
mercial production later this 
year looks like a good bet to take 
over many a corrosion problem. 

Called Penton and made by 
Hercules Powder Co., the new 
material will resist attack by just 
about any chemical. Strong ni- 
trate acid, fuming sulfuric acid, 
and hot ethylene dichloride will 
attack Penton. Beyond these 
three, Hercules researchers are 
hard put to find anything else 
that attacks Penton. 

On a comparative basis over 
a broad range of corrosives and 
solvents, the new plastic rates on 


a par with nickel. For many 
applications it is said to out- 
perform Hastelloy. And it is su- 
perior to the common stainless 
steels. 

Like many of the thermoplas- 
tics, Penton can be molded and 
extruded to close tolerances. 
Unlike the fluorocarbons—the 
nearest plastics in properties to 
Penton—it is easily fabricated. 
Besides molding it can be as- 
sembled by welding into a va- 
riety of structures. Penton also 
can be applied as a coating in 
four different ways: 1. injection 
molding; 2. dipping a hot com- 


ponent in a fluidized bed of 
powdered Penton and then sinter- 
ing (Whirlclad process developed 
by Polymer Corp.); 3. flame 
spraying, 4. sheets. 

Hercules supplies only the 
basic resin. Pilot-plant output 
has produced the raw material 
for a number of products. Valves, 
fittings, and pipe are now avail- 
able, most of it for off-the-shelf 
delivery. Several companies are 
offering pumps made with Pen- 
ton, either lined or solid. And 
sheet, rod, and tube stock is 
readily available. As with any 
new material, Hercules and the 


fabricators offer design and ap- 
plication help. 

Penton starts off at $6 a Ib.— 
far higher than stainless 316 and 
Hastelloy. The real economics 
of Penton comes in when you 
turn these materials into finished 
products, say valves. 

Penton weighs less than either 
metal; so you get more material 
per pound. You have to pay for 
labor and waste in making the 
valve from stainless or Hastel- 
loy. The only extra cost with 
Penton is molding (includes 
labor and equipment). Hercules 
says the equivalent value in 
Hastelloy would cost about three 
times that of Penton; for stain- 
less the cost is slightly higher. 


AVOID RISK 


if 


you 


Duy 


steel... 


USE OUR INVENTORY to continue your cost-reduction program 


When business slows down, you get 
tough, tighten your belt, and cut back 
steel inventory because you free capi- 
tal that way and save on costs of 
space, handling, taxes, obsolescence and 
wastage. You avoid big-inventory risks 
by buying from a Steel Service Center. 


That’s good business. 


But when business speeds up again, do 
you soften and let these economies— 
plus your protection from risk—go out 


the window? 


Doesn’t it make sense to continue your 


cost-reduction program? Why not con- 
tinue free-of-risk steel buying from your 
Steel Service Center . . . get all the steel 
you need delivered when you say, cut 
to exact size and ready for use. 


Compare all your costs of inventoried 
steel with what our steel will cost you. 
Use the chart at the right. Or get the 
booklet What’s Your Real Cost of Posses- 
sion for Steel? from your nearby Steel 
Service Center. American Steel Ware- 
house Association, Inc., 540 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Cost of possession 
for steel in your inventory 


Per ton delivered 
Cost of capital: 
inventory 
Space 
Equipment 
Cost of operation: 
Space 
Materials handling 
Cutting & burning 
Scrap & wastage 
Other costs: 
Obsolescence 
insurance 
Taxes 
Accounting 


TOTAL 


Cost of freedom-from-risk steel 
from your Steel Service Center 
Per ton, cut-to-size, and delivered 


122 BALLARD ST., SAUGUS, MASSACHUSETTS 


—where America’s first 


| The American Steel Warehouse 


...YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


" . WAREHOUSE ASS'N 
successful ironworks is located ———___---- — 


TOTAL 
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Input Transformers 
Magnetically Shielded 


Hi-fidelity cased plug-in 
transformers are designed for 
replacement or original 
equipment use on recorders 
and amplifiers. They match 
the impedance of micro- 
phone, pick-up, or line, to a 
high impedance amplifier. 
Magnetic shield improves 
low level signal to noise 
ratio. 

Price: about $20. Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

Microtran Co., Inc., 145 
East Mineola Ave., Valley 
Stream, N. Y. (P.W., 2/9/59) 


Push Button Unit 
Button and Light, One Unit 


Iiluminated oil-tight push- 
button unit combines a push- 
button with a pilot light. 
Units are completely sealed 
to exclude oil and coolants. 
Flexible circuitry permits 
pilot lamp to be wired to go 
ON and OFF when button is 
pressed. 

Price: $14 (110, 220 v.), 
$15.50 (480, 600 v.). $1 ex- 
tra (guard). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Allen-Bradley Co., 136 
W. Greenfield Ave., Milwau- 
kee 4, Wis. (P.W., 2/9/59) 


Transducers 
High Output 


Differential transformers 
have linear stroke 70% of 
coil length. Small trans- 
ducers are for linear dis- 
placement from =+0.5 to 
-8.0 in. Ratio of output 
voltage, at range limit, to 
null voltage is 1,000:1. 
Transducers are furnished 
with Teflon insulated leads. 

Price: from $50 to $300 
fob. Philadelphia. Delivery: 
6 to 8 wk. 

Automatic Timing & Con- 
trols, Inc., King of Prussia, 
Pa. (P.W., 2/9/59) 


Tube Filing System 
For Rolled Prints 


Tube filing system stores 
prints, charts, drawings, 
maps. File consists of modu- 
lar steel encased tubes in 
units of four tubes per roll 
file. Units are 12 in. wide 
and 4 in. high by tube length. 
Available in lengths of 27 
and 33 in. Slide together 
stacking feature is offered. 

Price: from $3.95 per unit 
(four tubes) fob. South 
Gate. Delivery: immediate. 

Plan Hold Corp., 5204 
Chakemco St., South Gate, 
Calif. (P.W., 2/9/59) 
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Here's your weekly guide to... 


R.F. Power Meter 
Self Contained 


Calorimeter Bridge Model 
CB-16 has its own circulat- 
ing system, cooling system, 
and radio frequency dummy 
load. It requires only con- 
nection to the regular power 
line. R. F. power is read di- 
rectly on a 4% in. meter in 
watts. Single coaxial dum- 
my load covers frequency 
range from dc. to 10,000 mc. 

Price: $1,100. Delivery: 
within 30 days. 

Electro Impulse Lab., 208 
River St., Red Bank, N. J. 
(P.W., 2/9/59) 


Industrial Gloves 
Cotton Fiber Lining 


Industrial gloves can be 
used in most water solutions 
of acids, alkalies, — salts. 
Gloves offer extra hand com- 
fort, maximum flexibility, 
and finger sensitivity through 
inner lining that absorbs 
hand perspiration. Wil- 
Grip, a diamond-shaped grip 
pattern provides gripping ac- 
tion on wet, slippery objects. 

Price: $8.46 (per dozen). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Wilson Rubber Co., In- 
dustrial Division, Canton 6, 
Ohio (P.W., 2/9/59) 


Wheelhead 
Grinds Small Holes 


Belt-driven | wheelheads 
grind small holes at precise 
surface speeds without high 
frequency generating equip- 
ment. Interchangeable cart- 
ridge type wheelheads de- 
velop spindle speeds of 45,- 
0098 to 100,000 rpm. for 
grinding small diameter holes 
where surface speed of wheel 
is critical. 

Price: $1,350 (base). De- 
livery: immediate. 

Heald Machine Co., 6 
New Bond St., Worcester 6, 
Mass. (P.W., 2/9/59) 


Piston Accumulator 
Leakproof 


Model 30001 piston ac- 
cumulator has a free piston 
with three “0” ring seals, all 
active members. Any air or 
oil trapped between two 
given seals is automatically 
discharged to its respective 
chamber during each piston 
stroke. 

Price: from $98 (for %2 
gal. size). Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 

Narda Hydraulics Corp., 
122 Herricks Rd., Mineola, 
L. L, N. Y. (P.W., 2/9/59) 
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Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


New Products 


Adding Machine 


————This Week's 


February 9, 1959 


Electrified Control Keys 


Series 400 electric adding machines 
offers three models. Each takes only 
8x11 in. of desk space. Model 407 
adds and multiplies up to 7 columns 
capacity and prints subtotal and 
total on the tape. Model 408 sub- 
tracts as well as adds and multi- 
plies. Model 409 adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, and divides amounts up 
to 9 columns. Concave keys prevent 
slipping. Moving parts are plated. 

Price: $109, $149, $179 (407, 
408, 409). Delivery: immediate. 

General-Gilbert Corp., 150 Broad- 
way, New York 38, N. Y. (P.W., 
2/9/59) 


Sleeving Cutter 
Cuts Insulation Tubing 


Little Joe 4-to-1 sleeving 
cutter cuts insulation tubing 
of all types from % to 8 in. 
lengths. It handles dimen- 
sions up to % in. O.D. 

Price: $99 (Model 141, 
hand operated 8 in. capac- 
ity), $184 (Model 241, 
powered). $69 (model 101, 
hand operated 2 in. capac- 
ity), $154 (Model 201, 
powered). Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 

Macdonald & Co., 1324 
Ethel St., Glendale 7, Calif. 
(P.W., 2/9/59) 


Differentials 


Miniature Size 


BP-301 differentials may 
be used as speed controllers 
or as sensing devices for 
mechanical comparison or 
error measurement. In some 
servo systems they are used 
as basic computing elements 
for addition or subtraction of 
two shaft movements. 

Price: $105 (1-9) Model 
BP-301. Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 

Helipot Division, Beck- 
man Instruments, Inc., 2500 
Fullerton Rd., Fullerton, 
Calif. (P.W., 2/9/59) 


Floor Cleaner 
Detachable Dirt Pan 


Sweepcart is a piece of floor cleaning 
equipment for dirt or trash pick-up and 
removal. It simplifies shoveling. Push 
Sweepcart into a pile of dirt or trash 
to be removed. Sweep the material into 
the dirt pan and wheel to disposal area. 
Sweepcart is counterbalanced and has 
free-rolling solid rubber wheels. Light- 
weight detachable dirt pan _ simplifies 
dumping. Handle is one-piece tubular 
steel. 

Price: $29.50 fob. Cambridge. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Handling Devices Co., Inc., 34 Con- 
cord Lane, Cambridge 38, Mass. (P.W., 
2/9/59) 


Product Perspective 


FEBRUARY 9-15 


The move toward standardized “building blocks” for specialized machine 
tools is coming to a head. 

Users and tool builders have agreed on most of the things needed to 
give the building block concept a start. Even though the auto companies, 
principally Ford, are the prime movers behind building blocks, there are 
a number of implications for users everywhere. 

First of all the concept seeks to increase machine flexibility, save time 
in making tooling changes, and cut obsolescence cost. Most of the 
benefits are aimed at the big companies using special machines. But even 
small users of special machines should benefit; standardization will 
eventually extend to general-purpose tools. 

Standardization will follow pretty much these lines: 

1. Standardization of mounting and attaching surfaces of bases and 
power units; also bolting patterns. 

2. Uniform working height of 42 in. 

This is the first step. And it will likely take two years before you 
see it in anything like general use. Later will come standardized power- 
unit drive-spindle heights and mating elements, electrical and hydraulic 
attaching surfaces, and tool-head attaching surfaces. 

Standards in no way are expected to interfere with the builder’s design 
flexibility. He’s still responsible for the basic machine design. And there’s 
plenty of leeway for design innovations. 


. ° o> 

Industry continues to churn out new products, Whether they are machines 
that run other machines or 100-ft. dia. ball bearings, these all do some- 
thing never done before. 


e An electronic device approaches the problem of control in much the 
same way a human would. It goes through a series of trial and error 
steps until it comes up with a logical conclusion about the kind of con- 
trol it should exert. The device learns by itself the difference between 
right and wrong decisions and makes judgements based on its own past 
experience. 

Called Opcon, it won for Westinghouse Electric Corp. last year’s in- 
dustrial science achievement award given by the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 


¢ Fire-explosion warning device signals not only flame but smoke and 
vapor, too. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. says it’s the first warn- 
ing device to be sensitive to all three. A small cathode tube that detects 
and counts ultraviolet radiation put out by its environment makes the 
device possible. Probable uses: furnace safety, early warning of fires and 
mine explosions. 


¢ A while back there was much talk in Detroit about the coming gas- 
turbine powered automobile. Then talk died down as Detroit struggled 
with design and material problems. Now Chrysler has started the in- 
dustry talking again. It has improved on fuel burner design and other 
components to the point where its turbine engine averages 19.39 miles 
per gal. under normal road conditions in an otherwise unmodified 1959 
Plymouth. Also no alloys based on critical, expensive metals are used. 
So once again you'll hear talk that the gas turbine is maybe two or 
three years away. 


e The biggest ball bearing ever has been built by Kaydon Engineering 
Corp. It measures 13 ft. 9 in. in dia. and has 88 four-inch balls. It will 
support the rotating element of a Nike-Zeus radar system. Load on the 
bearing is in the neighborhood of 1 million lb. In the works is a 60-ft. 
bearing and the company sees no reason why a bearing 100 ft. in dia., 
or more, could not be built. 

+ o od 

How far can automation go? Many a bull session has kicked that one 
around. Take medicine for instance. You wouldn’t think there’s too much 
room for automation. But start with Gulton Industries’ medical electronic 
system and see what happens. 

The system measures a number of physiological conditions like blood 
pressure, heart rate, heart sounds, skin temperature, etc. It’s designed 
to check the condition of a man traveling in a space vehicle. 

But take it a couple of steps further. It could be made to diagnose 
an earth-bound patient, feed its findings into a computer. The computer 
would match the findings against ailments coded in its memory. A further 
matching process would come up with a prescription. The prescription 
then could be filled automatically. 

But the prescription won’t be any more readable than handwritten ones. 
It'll be a punched card. 
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Over and Under Size 


CON OM Y A Proof that there’s no better buy than DoALL 
| L j quality, DoALL-priced. 


A set of 14 laboratory-inspected, high- 
speed reamers are ground on both faces for 
smoother finish on holes. They allow max- 
imum speed and feeds...produce more holes 
per grind ...reducedown time. Straight shank, 
straight flutes .001” over size and .001” 
under size. %” through 4%” by 16ths. Set 
(14 reamers—sizes .1240 through .5010, reg- 
ular length) including case. No. D5333. 


; \ The world’s largest selection of top-quality 
-\\ cutting tools, available at your local DoALL 
\\ Store. There are 27 different reamer sets 
\ available. 
eh 


Did You Know? 


DoALL mass-production 
and low-cost, nation-wide 
distribution techniques 

give you the best in 

quality, service and 
prices, — Danny DoALL 


Tool &: 


AIR Die Steel 


| HARDENING ]” 


IN STOCK 


AT YOUR LOCAL DoALL STORE 


all laboratory-inspected 


Grinding 
Wheels 


Reach for Siiaulhianh ——- Power 
Your DoALL and Blade Saws 
Catalog Sy 


L. COMPANY 
DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 
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Vacuum Cleaner 
Gives 70 In.-Vacuum 


Stubby is a multi-purpose vac- 
uum cleaner. It gives big vac- 
uum performance in a small, 
compact, one-hand portable ma- 
chine. Stubby is powered by a 
¥%2-hp. motor, operable ac. or 
dce., and equipped with multi- 
Stage turbine-type fans. It gives 
a 70-in.-vacuum pick-up, wet or 
dry. 
Price: $96.50 fob. Newark. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Empire Chemical Products 
Co., Machine Division, 10 Long- 
worth St., Newark 2, N. J. (P.W., 
2/9/59) 


Bagger 
Weighs and Fills 25 to 200-Lb. Bags 


Fastr-Weigh bagger for select types of 
formula feeds is capable of weighing and 
filling twenty-two 50-Ilb. or sixteen 
100-lb. open mouth paper or textile bags 
per minute with a weight accuracy within 
two ounces. Bagger is equipped with con- 
tinuous or operator-controlled cycling. 
It has self-cleaning, self-aligning knife 
edges, a self-cleaning scale beam, and 
trigger-actuated beam switch for main- 
taining accuracy. 

Price: $5,500. Delivery: within 60 
days. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Bemis’ Packaging 
Service Dept., 305 27th. Ave. N. E., 
Minneapolis 18, Minn. (P.W., 2/9/59) 


Cleaning Cloths 
For Dustless Sweeping 


Disposable Masslinn cloths 
are chemically treated. Cloth 
is a non-woven fabric im- 
pregnated with a_ special 
emulsion which absorbs and 
retains dust and dirt, leaving 
clean floors with a polished 
finish, without any slip haz- 
ard. 

Price: 8 to 9¢ per sheet 
(24x24 in.). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Non-Woven Fabrics Di- 
vision, Chicopee Mills, Inc., 
47 Worth St., New York 13, 
N. Y. (P.W., 2/9/59) 


Floor Maintainer 


Battery Powered 


Convertamatic Model 24B automatic 
floor maintenance machine cleans 12,500 
sq. ft. per hr. It has a 24 in. brush spread. 
One operator can lay the cleaning solu- 
tion, scrub the floor, vacuum up the dirty 
solution, and damp-dry the floor in one 
operation. Machine may be used as a 
dry cleaner to polish and pick up all dust 
and loose dirt as it propels itself over the 
floor. Four heavy-duty batteries provide 
the power. 

Price: $1,495 fob. Minneapolis. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Advance Floor Machine Co., 4100 
Washington Ave. North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (P.W., 2/9/59) 
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Platform Trucks 


Uses Magnesium 


Model F platform trucks 
combine light weight with 
high strength. General pur- 
pose trucks are made of mag- 
nesium in combination with 
other light alloy metals. Load 
capacities vary from .1,200 
and 2,000 lb. Trucks offer 
rubber tires, removable han- 
dles. 

Price: from $132 fob. Pin- 
conning. Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 

Magline, Inc., 1900 Mer- 
cer St., Pinconning, Mich. 
(P.W., 2/9/59) 


Aspirator Pump 


Corrosion Free 


Non-corrode aspirator 
pump is of polyethylene. It 
operates efficiently on all 
water pressures from 11 Ib. 
up. Aspirator is especially 
useful with highly corrosive 
filtrates. Serrated hose con- 
nection on the side-arm is 
removable for quick discon- 
necting of the filter flask. 

Price: $9 (package of 6). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Fisher Scientific Co., 389 
Fisher Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. (P.W., 2/9/59) 


Positioning Switch 
Pneumatically Operated 


Positioning switch eliminates lags be- 
tween the switch and the actuator mechan- 
ism. Switch is used primarily for remote 
control of pneumatic valves or damper 
motors. Turning the knob gradually in- 
creases or decreases the flow of com- 
pressed air to these devices, opening or 
closing them to the desired position. 
Hysteresis, the lag between a switch posi- 
tion change and the corresponding air 
pressure change, has been eliminated by 
using a responsive ball valve in switch. 

Price: about $30. Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 

Powers Regulator Co., 3434 Oakton 
St., Skokie, Ill. (P.W., 2/9/59) 


Ceiling Unit 
Gives Heat, Light 


Recessed ceiling unit com- 
bines electric radiant heating 
with built-in lighting. Pyro- 
lite Model RCL is rated at 
1,000 w. of radiant heating, 
with 200 w. of lighting 
banked on the sides. Wall- 
mounted thermostat controls 
heat, separate light switch. 

Price: $79.50 (white fin- 
ish), $87 (chrome finish). De- 
livery: immediate. 

Berko Electric Mfg. Corp., 
212-40 Jamaica Ave., 
Queens Village, N. Y. (P.W., 
2/9/59) 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.s 


Over 325 different temperature 
measuring applications are given 
in 4-page Material Guide. Ap- 
plications are grouped in chart 
form according to _ industry. 
Recommendations include one or 
more materials for each applica- 
tion and take into consideration 
such factors as electrolysis, cata- 
lytic reaction, and other vari- 
ables. Copies are available from 
Thermo Electric Co., Inc., Sad- 
die Brook, N. J. 


Cathode ray indicator, Model 
1002 is described in 2-page bul- 
letin. It includes all physical 
and electrical specifications of 
the instrument along with the 
price. Bulletin can be obtained 
by writing Technitrol Engineer- 
ing Co., 1952 E. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


“What is a Standard” is title of 
new brochure. The text explains 
the nature of standards and of 
American standards. Also de- 
scribed are the functions of the 
American Standards Association 
as the national clearinghouse for 
standardization in the U. S. 
and as the representative of 
American interests in interna- 
tional standards work. Brochure 
is available from American 
Standards Association, Dept. 
PR 34, 70 E. 45th St., New York 
1 .  - 


“The Measure of Tubemanship” 
is title of new brochure. Features 
included in the publication are 
the components of tubemanship, 
complete quality control through 
the various stages of produc- 
tion, creativity in developing 
new ideas and products, and re- 
lated customer services. Bro- 
chure is available from Wolver- 
ine Tube, Div. of Calumet & 
Hecla, Inc., 17200 Southfield 
Road, Allen Park, Mich. 


Brass rod mill products are de- 
scribed in 24-page booklet en- 
titled “For Your Metal Money’s 
Worth.” Weight, size, and toler- 
ance tables, specifications and 
other technical data are listed in 
handy form on Titan free-cutting 
brass, commercial bronze, nickel- 
silver, high silicon brass, and 
others. Booklet is available 
from Customer Service Div., 


wheels. Copies are available 
from Faultless Caster Corp., 
Dept. PR, Evansville 7, Ind. 


High-strength rigid plastic pipe 
is described in 6-page Bulletin 
No. HT-100. It gives complete 
specifications and advantages of 
the new line of pipe; describes 
and pictures typical applica- 
tions; and includes tables and 
charts of working pressures, 
physical properties, and resist- 
ance to several dozen common 
corrosive fluids. C pies are avail- 
able from Carlon Products Corp., 


P.O. Box 133, Aurora, Ohio. 


To Beat Rising Coal Costs, Get the ‘Clinkers’ Out of Your Buying 


Gregory Gould, President, Fuel Engineering, Tells Purchasing 
Agents How to Save Time, Trouble, Money by Avoiding Errors 


New York—Purchasing agents 
can best combat rising coal prices 
by digging out any “clinkers” in 
their own fuel buying operations, 
says a leading fuel expert. 

Gregory Gould, president of 
the half-century-old Fuel Engi- 
neering Co., points out that re- 
cent price increases for both bitu- 
minous and anthracite have 
“definitely put the heat on 
P.A.’s.” 

Gould, who has been working 


with coal buyers for more than 
12 years, says now is the time to 
take “that second look” at buying 
procedures. “Many purchasing 
agents could save a lot of time, 
trouble, and money,” he adds, 
“by avoiding the five most com- 
mon errors in coal purchasing.” 

Here, according to the fuel 
consultant, are the “quintet of 
bugaboos” that should be elimi- 
nated: 

1. Failure to determine needs 


objectively: One type of coal may 
provide up to 15% more steam 
and 50% less air pollutants than 
another. Get your engineer to 
help determine specifications to 
meet the particular burning equip- 
ment and load conditions in your 
plant. Remember, price of coal 
varies with specifications. 

2. Failure to buy on specifica- 
tion: Steam generating perform- 
ance is directly related to fuel 
make-up. Five characteristics in- 


No. 2800 GATE 
Non-Rising Stem 
125 Ibs. WSP 
200 Ibs. WOG 


No. 2900 GATE 


Rising Stem 
125 Ibs. WSP 
200 Ibs. WOG 


No. 601-X GLOBE 


No. 2400 GATE 
Non-Rising Stem 
100 Ibs. WSP 
150 Ibs. WOG 
Also available with Drain 


No. 1601 GLOBE 


Titan Metal Mfg. Co., Bellefonte, 
Pa. 


125 Ibs. WSP 
200 Ibs. WOG 
Composition Disc. Also 
available in Angle 


100 Ibs. WSP 

150 Ibs. WOG 
Soft Disc. Also available 
in Angle or with Drain 


No. 1606 SWING CHECK 
125 Ibs. WSP 
200 Ibs. WOG 
Brass, Composition or 
Leather Discs 


Industrial casters are described in 
4-page Folder No. 10158. It 
carries detailed information, il- 
Justrations, and specifications on 
24 different series of truck cas- 
ters. Both swivelplate and rigid- 
plate casters are included in the 
folder. Casters are available with 
a choice of semi-steel, drawn 
steel, rubber-tired, Rockite, Plas- 
kite, Ruberex, or V-grooved 


0-B VALVES 
with braze ends 


it takes only minimum torch 
time to bring valve ends to 
proper soldering temperature 
... even heat distribution re- 
sults in better solder flow for 
a leaktight joint. 


FIGHT 


HEART DISEASE Ask your Ohio Brass Distributor 


about the complete line of O-B 
bronze valves. Or write to: 


OHIO BRASS COMPANY 
380 North Main Street 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


No. 6606 SWING CHECK 
125 Ibs. WSP 
200 Ibs. WOG 
Brass, Composition or 
Leather Discs 


No. 6500 GATE 
Non-Rising Stem 
125 Ibs. WSP 
200 Ibs. WOG 


No. 6700 GATE 
Rising Stem 
125 Ibs. WSP 
200 Ibs. WOG 


Give 


fo your 


2 


HEART FUND 
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fluencing fuel behavior are vola- 
tile content; B. T. U.’s or heating 
value; percentage of ash; fusing 
temperature at which ash will 
form clinkers, and finally, size. 
Once you know the specifications, 
abide by these figures. It will pay 
off in time and money. 

3. Failure to make use of com- 
petition: Even though your plant 
may be functioning smoothly on 
a particular fuel, look for other 
coals that also meet your specs. 
You may find that you'll save 
money and not be left stranded if 
one supplier runs into problems. 

4. Failure to gather perform- 
ance facts in your own plant: To 
keep up to date on fuel perform- 
ance, you should have an infor- 
mation feedback system between 
operations and purchasing. Only 
operations can tell purchasing 
how a particular coal performs 
under actual operating condi- 
tions. 

5. Failure to control suppliers: 
After you have made a contract 


with a supplier based on certain 
specifications and have received 
word from operations on how the 
fuel is performing, have analyses 
made to make certain that the 
supplier is sending coal within 
limits agreed on under the con- 
tract. This is done by scientifically 
sampling and testing the fuel. 

Summing up, Gould said the 
most important thing to check in 
coal buying was “cents per mil- 
lion B.T.U.’s.” In this respect, 
it may often be possible to buy 
slightly inferior grades at much 
lower costs and get the job done 
just as well. 

Noting that fuel costs may 
jump again in April, the con- 
sultant suggested that purchasing 
executives start looking for any 
“clinkers” right way. He said 
that if the five most common er- 
rors in coal buying described 


previously were carefully avoid-| COAL ANALYSIS LABORATORY of the Fuel Engineer- Units, 3. percentage of ash, 4. ash fusing tempera- 
ed, fuel costs might be cut while} ing Co. makes seven accurate checks of the seven ture, 5. moisture, 6. sulphur, and 7, size. Purchasing 
boiler plants could be run more] factors which determine performance of fuel. These executives have been advised by Gregory Gould, 


efficiently. factors are: 


1. volatile matter, 2. British Thermal Fuel Engineering president, to make similar tests. 


Pe Sn Naeem gear 
~ 


ERASING... 


lake your | 4 
Pick! 


KLENZO-33 


WITH AND WITHOUT BRUSH 


Famous Klenzo quality in 
convenient wood-casing. 
Sharpens to “needle point’ 
for ballpoint, typewriter and 
ink work. 


KLENZO 


WITH AND WITHOUT BRUSH 


Oey cone 


Lai sdeh 


The standard for erasing. 
Paper wrapped to permit 
quick, economical repointing. 


A Klenze erases equally good 
wrapped in paper or cased in wood. 


AT BETTER STATIONERS EVERYWHERE 


. Pe sm sae, 
ON Ne en eae 
, 


Send 10c for twin samples naming this 
publication. 


STRAITS 


TIN 
REPORT ee 


New developments in 
the production, mar- 
keting and uses of tin 
BUREAU 


Tin becomes gold . . . when alloyed 
with copper to produce a 24-kt. gold 
brilliance for attractive decorative fin- 
ishes. The ratio of tin to copper is 124 
to 88%. When the tin content is in- 
creased to 20%, the alloy takes on a 
pale yellow hue. Tin-bronze is reported 
to eliminate the usual alloy plating diffi- 
culties. It is as easy to control as single 
metal deposition. 


* 


Superior to nickel plate in hardness and 
abrasion resistance—that is how the 
product of a new, highly decorative 
electroplating process is described. The 
new plating, successfully used for sev- 
eral metals, is a 50-50 tin-copper alloy. 
It maintains its original color up to 
its own melting point. 


7 


Exceptional resistance to salt spray dic- 
tated approval by the U.S. Navy’s Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics of an_ electro- 
deposited cadmium-tin alloy .. . 75% 
cadmium, 25% tin. This rugged alloy 
protects Navy hydroplane engines from 
the corrosive action of salt water. 


* 


Tin is tough. That is why a plating of 
tin is commonly applied to automotive 
pistons. It prevents damaging scuffing 
during engine break-in. The plating 
serves aS a protective lubricant. 


—- 


— Ask us to send you TIN 
NEWS, a monthly letter 
It will keep you posted on 
tin supply, prices, new 
uses and applications. 


blaisdell 


PENCIL COMPANY 


BETHAYRES, PA. 


February 9, 1959 


The Malayan Tin Bureau 
Dept. 50B, 1028 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Printing sells 
what the shipper ships 


Clean, sharp printing makes 
traveling billboards of H&D 
corrugated boxes. Brand names get 
attention, merchandise moves faster. 
Is your shipping box making 

a colorful impression? 

Better see H&D. 


Ps  HINDE & DAUCH 


_ Division of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING *¢ SANDUSKY, OHIO 
15 FACTORIES * 42 SALES OFFICES 
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Purchasing Week 29 


GENE E. GANN has been ad- 
vanced to director of purchases 
by McLouth Steel Corp., Detroit. 
A former vice president of Gay- 
lord Manufacturing, he joined 
McLouth in 1954 and has been 
specializing in the procurement 
of raw materials. 


William H. Parry, buying sup- 
ervisor for Convair (San Diego) 
Division of General Dynamics 
Corp., has been appointed a pur- 
chasing agent. He will be re- 
sponsible for all procurement in 
machining, forming tooling, and 
processing in Convair-San Diego 
subcontracting. 


ROBERT N. WHITNEY has been 
promoted to purchasing agent at 
Miniature Precision Bearings, Inc., 
Keene, N. H. He succeeds Leo 
Vogel who moved up to a newly 
created position as staff assistant. 
Whitney served as assistant pur- 
chasing agent the last three 
years. 


CAIN E. SEEKATZ succeeds J. 
Stuart Mill as purchasing agent 
for Union Central Life Insurance 
Co., Cincinnati. Mill, who served 
as purchasing agent the last 13 
years, has been promoted to as- 
sistant to the president. Seekatz 
joined the firm in 1927 and be- 
came assistant P.A. in 1947. 
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Elbert W. Shaw has been 
named purchasing agent for the 
Los Angeles plant of B. F. Good- 
rich Tire Co. He had been man- 
aging director of Goodrich Co., 
Ltd., Singapore, during the past 
four years. 


Frank D. Lortscher, formerly 
director of purchases and stores 
and special services for Signal 
Oil & Gas Co., Los Angeles, has 
been made vice president in 
charge of crude oil sales. He is a 


past president of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Los An- 
geles and was national chairman 
of the Oil Buyers Group of the 
N.A.P.A. 


John T. Conard has been ap- 
pointed director of purchases by 
the Duro Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Joseph Gross has been named 
office manager and purchasing 
agent for the newly-established 


Crest Fence Co., Denver. 


This Changing Purchasing Profession. . . 


Two purchasing agents have 
been appointed by International 
Business Machines Corp.: Charles 
E. Anable and Richard W. Little. 
Anable has been assigned to the 
firm’s Research Laboratory at 
Yorktown Heights, N. Y., and 
Little to the Supplies Division 
Engineering Laboratory at Endi- 
cott, N. Y. 


Phillip Erhard has succeeded 
Frank G. Hefti, who retired, as 
purchasing agent of Crucible Steel 


Co. of America’s Sanderson-Hal- 
comb Works in Syracuse, N. Y. 
Erhard had been supervisor of re- 
ceiving and stores at Sanderson- 
Halcomb. 


Charles E. Kaufman has been 
promoted from assistant purchas- 
ing agent to purchasing agent for 
Hagan Chemicals & Controls, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, and its divisions 
Calgon Co. and Hall Labora- 
tories. He succeeds Clifford R. 


Texter who retired Jan. 1. 


Mio 


WITH A 
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ONTAINERS 


ONLY MEAD 
BACKS UP CONTAINER QUALITY 


BOND! 


$500,000 bond assures you of |.C.C.-approved quality standards 


Every Mead Bonded Container you buy is bonded to insure that it equals or exceeds 


specifications set up under Rule 41, Uniform Freight Classification and Rule 5, 
National Motor Freight Classification. lf a Mead Bonded Container does not meet 

1.C.C.-approved standards, Mead will immediately pay the full cost of defective 
containers or rush replacements to you. 


Mead Containers, Inc. has complete confidence in the quality of its corrugated 
shipping containers produced in 14 strategically located plants. This quality 


assurance, plus the best in container research and design services, is yours when 


you specify Mead Bonded Containers. 


MEAD 


containers 


For information, write or call collect your nearest Mead Containers office. 


MEAD CONTAINERS, INC. 


Purchasing Week 


Executive Offices, 4927 Beech St., Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


National Sales Offices, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. « 6124 N. Milwaukee Avenue, 
Chicago 46, Illinois and in principal cities 


Subsidiary of THE MEAD CORPORATION 
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LOADING STEEL into barges at Turning Basin Dock now is a year round 


job. Formerly, in mid-winter, the orders were shipped by rail or truck. 


Major Chicago District Steel Producers Begin 
Regularly Scheduled Winter Barge Shipments 


Chic: Major steel _pro- 
ducers in the Chicago district 
have started winter barge ship- 
ping on a regular basis in order to 
become “fully competitive” in 
Southern markets. 

Spokesmen for Inland Steel 
Co. and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. said “braving icy 
blasts” to reach customers along 
the Illinois River and lower Mis- 
sissippi should prove mutually 
advantageous. 

Historically, barge-loading at 


Inland’s 
ended about 


Basin dock 
mid-November. 
Steel orders headed down the 
Mississippi were then either 
trucked or sent by rail. 

“But year-round barge ship- 
ping directly from the mill is go- 
ing to mean more business for In- 
land,” declared R. M. Budding- 
ton, sales vice president of the 
steel firm. As to how much more 
business, he would only say, “Di- 
rect winter shipping was an- 
nounced to our customers only 


Turning 
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recently, so it’s too early to 
Say just how much more steel we 
can sell because of it.” 

On the subject of customer ad- 
vantages, Buddington explained: 

“Water shipping is cheaper 
than rail or truck shipping and 
therefore shipping charges to cus- 
tomers are lower. 

“Customers set up to receive a 
large amount of their steel ton- 
nage by water—and many steel 
users in the South are—will find 
it more convenient to stay with 
barge shipping through the win- 
ter rather than adapting their 
crews and equipment to heavier 
use of rail and truck facilities.” 

Youngstown is shipping by 
barge from its East Chicago mill 
through the winter months. A 
spokesman there also said it is 
too early to spell out any results. 

Both firms expect that savings 
resulting from cheaper barge 
shipping will make them fully 
competitive in the South with the 
mills in Pittsburgh. 


Purchase Division Added 
To Esso’s Bayonne Unit 


Bayonne, N. J.—Esso’s Bay- 
onne refinery has added a pur- 
chasing division to handle new 
buying responsibilities. George 
Cunningham, former head of 
shops, maintenance and construc- 
tion, will direct the new opera- 
tion. 

The division will handle con- 
tacts with suppliers and the New 
York purchasing group. In the 
past, purchasing was a function 
of Stores and Services. 


Gage Division Formed 


Athol, Mass.—L. S. Starrett 
Co. has formed a gage division to 
design and build special gaging 


equipment. The new unit in- 
cludes manufacturing, engineer- 
ing, and sales facilities. 
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Metal Firms Scrambling to Beat 
Competition in Overlapping Fields 


New York—Fast competition 
in overlapping fields is under- 
scored in recent merger, acquisi- 
tion, and product marketing an- 
nouncements of some basic 
metals firms. 

Snowballing success of alumi- 
num in reaching out into former 
closed bailiwicks of steel and 
copper has some light metal 
rivals adopting a join-’em-to- 
beat-’em technique. But Alumi- 
num Company of America 
pulled a switch of its own re- 
cently. The big aluminum pro- 
ducer announced plans to ac- 
quire Rome Cable Corp., a 23- 
year-old firm widely known for 
its broad line of quality in- 
sulated wire and copper cable 
products. 

In Rome, Alcoa will gain not 
only a well developed electrical 
product research layout but also 
complete facilities for produc- 
tion and sale of copper insulated 
wire to complement its own ex- 
tensive line of aluminum prod- 
ucts for the electrical industry. 


Anaconda Out for Share 


The Alcoa move into copper 
products followed closely on the 
announcement of one of the 
copper industry giants, Ana- 
conda, that it is out for a bigger 
share of the aluminum market. 

Anaconda said it hoped to ac- 
complish this by beefing up one 
of its subsidiaries, Anaconda 
Aluminum Co., with merger of 
two other subsidiaries, Ameri- 
can Aluminum and Cochran Foil 
Corp. The mergers swell assets 
of Anaconda Aluminum to a 
some $140 million and create an 
integrated operation covering 
every phase of aluminum pro- 
duction from alumina reduction 
through fabrication of rods, 
tubes, sheets, extrusions, and 
foil. 

Headquartered in Louisville, 
Ky., Anaconda Aluminum will 
have an aluminum metal reduc- 
tion plant at Columbia Falls, 
Mont., plus a new $40 million 


fabricating plant at Terre Haute, 
Ind., for production of sheet, 
strip, rod, tube, and extruded 
shapes. The Terre Haute opera- 
tions will be integrated with foil 
and tin sheet fabricating facili- 
ties of Cochran. The entire op- 
eration is expected to be made 
completely independent by uti- 
lization of Anaconda clay de- 
posits at Moscow, Idaho, for pro- 
duction of alumina. 

The trend to a “supermarket” 
type of competitive marketing in 


the nonferrous industry is illus- 
trated by other recent examples: 

© Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
is stocking its various ware- 
houses with aluminum supplies 
to meet the needs of its custom- 
ers. 

© Joseph T. Ryerson, one of 
the nation’s biggest steel ware- 
housing firms, announced it is 
expanding aluminum operations 
to its Cleveland plant by adding 
Reynolds rods, bars, plates, tub- 
ing pipe, flat sheet, and struc- 
tural and extruded shapes. Ryer- 
son began moving into aluminum 
sales to complement its steel sup- 
ply services in 1955. 

¢Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. and Textron, Inc., formed 


a jointly owned company, Al- 
metco, Inc., to produce alumi- 
num extrusions. The new com- 
pany will utilize facilities 
formerly owned by Textron in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


Soybean Plant to Be Built 


South Norfolk, Va.—A soy- 
bean plant will be constructed 
adjacent to Cargill, Inc.’s, grain 
elevators here. Scheduled for 
completion by October, the 
processing facility will be able 
to crush 7 million bushels of 
soybeans a year and produce 
edible soybean oil and soybean 
meal for livestock and poultry. 


Inland Steel Purchases 
West Coast Facility 


Hayward, Calif.—Inland Steel 
Products Co., Milwaukee, has 
gained its first West Coast manu- 
facturing plant with the purchase 
of Pacific Metal Decking Co. 

The new San Francisco Bay 
area plant will produce steel 
roofing, decking, and siding, and 
other metal building materials. 
It will serve Western states and 
will supplement an Inland ware- 
house in Los Angeles. 

Within a year additional man- 
ufacturing facilities will be con- 
structed in Hayward and more 
products will be added. 


MR. PURCHASING AGENT: 


Investigate these 


MILWAUKEE 


MUSKEGON 


Roadway ‘Terminals 


ROCHESTER 


SAGINAW 
FLINT 
DETROIT 


BUFFALO 


worcester BOSTON 
SYRACUSE SPRINGFIELD 


NEW HAVEN 
NEW YORK 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


IFIED ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—-USED or RESALE 


Electric Motors 1 H.P. to 500 H.P. 


TRANSFORMERS - GENERATORS 
GEAR REDUCERS - BLOWERS 


BUY e@ SELL 


RAINBOW ELECTRIC 
2610 Green Bay Rd. Evanston, Ill. 


New & Rebuilt 
MOTORS - GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS - SWITCHGEAR 
— L. J. LAND, INC. — 


P. ©. Box 756X, Reading, Pa. 
Phone Franklin 5-84)4 4 


SURPLUS 
INVENTORIES .. . 


One quick and economical way to se 
surplug inventories is to advertize on eee 
ONLY NATIONAL WEEKLY PURCHASING 
NEWSPAPER .. . PURCHASING WEEK. 


PURCHASING WEDPK reaches the 25,00 y 
purchasing executives ... the men tat hee 
the authority to say ‘‘yes’’. 


For quick economical results. . . advertise your 
—— by ag = in PURCHASING WEEK 
ood e low, low, rate of $10. - 
tising inch, i adie 


For contract rates or information, contact r 
advertising agency or write: i 


PURCHASING WEEK 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
» N. 


Post Office Box 12 New York 36 Y. 


cK * 


ST. LOUIS 


CLEVELAND 
U 


KANSAS CITY ¢ 


EVANSVILLE 
oKuaHoma city TUtSA 


AMARILLO o=— 


NASHVILLE 


FT. WORTH DALLAS 


waco 


HOUSTON 
SAN ANTONIO 


Cities shown in the map above indicate locations of the 
70 terminals in Roadway’s system. (Service extends, of 
course, to many other surrounding points.) We invite you, 
Mr. Purchasing Agent, to investigate the facilities of the 
Roadway terminal in your area. 


Extending this invitation to you means a challenge to us. 
We must make sure that your investigation proves what 
we like to tell you about Roadway service: That we give 
your inbound freight safe, careful handling. That we are 
geared to fast delivery. That our service on SINGLE-LINE 
SERVICE from your key shipping points is outstanding. 


And while you're investigating, we invite you to ask for 
the “string-map” that shows direct points served by your 
Roadway terminal ... plus your free copy of the valuable 
“Shippers’ Dictionary.” 


Within a month, Roadway’s new terminal 
in Detroit will be opened, at Van Born 
Road, Taylor Center. With a 60-door dock, 
office, and garage, our capacity will be in- 
creased more than four times to serve the 
Detroit area. 


ROADWAY 
MONTHLY 
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mao \/ 


ANNISTON 


LA GRANGE 


COLUMBUS 
MONTGOMERY 


NY 


GREENVILLE 


J». WARREN 


PITTSBURGH Wart PHILADELPHIA 


BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 


DURHAM 


COLUMBIA 


ATLANTA 


AUGUSTA 


WILSON 


FAYETTEVILLE 


CHARLESTON 


SAVANNAH 


AN INVITATION...AND A CHALLENGE 


Roadway terminal phones are listed for your convenience 


AKRON, OHIO 
PRinceton 3-5191 

AMARILLO, TEXAS 
DRake 2-3295 

ANNISTON, ALA. 
ADams 7-6791 

ATLANTA, GA. 
DRake 8-2511 

AUGUSTA, GA. 
4-5252 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Laurel, Md. 
SAratoga 7-5174 
Laurel PA 5-5151 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
FAirfax 4-8584 

BOSTON, MASS. 
DAvenport 4-8100 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Victoria 1170 

CHARLESTON, S. C. 
SHerwood 4-6229 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
EDison 4-9761 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


AMherst 5-3448 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
WAlbrook 5-9850 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
PRinceton 1-3600 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
VUlcan 3-3400 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
ALpine 3-7888 
COLUMBUS, GA. 
FAirfax 7-6501 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Hickory 4-7891 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Riverside 8-5111 
DAYTON, OHIO 
BAldwin 2-8328 
DETROIT, MICH. 
VI 3-0010 
DURHAM, N. C. 
8-1256 
ERIE, PA. 
4-4512 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
HA 5-2249 
FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 
HEmlock 2-5680 
FLINT, MICH. 
CE 9-5723 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
EDison 2-9652 
GADSDEN, ALA. 
Liberty 6-9251 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
CHerry 1-2633 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
CE 5-6385 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAckson 8-4590 
HICKORY, N. C. 
DAvis 4-6254 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
CApital 8-6626 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
MElrose 5-4524 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Fireside 3-5594 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRand 1-3080 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
4-0714 
LAGRANGE, GA. 
8653 
LIMA, OHIO 
CAtherine 3-5070 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
JUniper 5-3212 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
JAckson 5-0446 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
HUmboldt 1-5800 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
AMhurst 4-2112 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 
3-3661 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
CAnal 8-2582 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
WEst 4-5281 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
S. Kearny, New Jersey 
New York—Digby 4-7575 
New Jersey— 
Mitchell 3-5100 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
REgent 6-3561 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CUmberland 8-9930 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
HEmlock 1-2911 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
PA 3-2550 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
BAker 5-3565 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
PLeasant 5-3477 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Main 1-1949 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
PErshing 4-5117 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
6-0369 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
ATlantic 7-6557 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
RE 3-3182 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
GRanite 1-2718 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
GReenwood 9-1681 
TULSA, OKLA. 
CHerry 2-1176 
WACO, TEXAS 
PLaza 2-0401 
WARREN, OHIO 
3-1586 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Laurel, Md. 
TOwer 9-6901 
Laurel—PA 5-5151 
WILSON, N. C. 
7-2222 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
STate 8-3131 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
SWift 1-0256 
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(Continued from page 1) 
in the run for steel. But by and large, the mills say it’s the “little 


man” on the order phone. 


As of last week, mill spokesman reported, their biggest cus- 
tomers—the auto companies—were showing the greatest buying 
restraint (although at least one major firm earlier advised its 
suppliers to lay up 90 days of steel supplies by July 1). Most 
Detroit buying was being done strictly on the basis of current 


demand for new cars. 


It’s not hard to trace basic causes of the big splurge, which 
so far appears to be limited to steel buying and little else. 

About the only really dark clouds on the business horizon 
these days are potential labor trouble and price increases. Un- 
fortunately, the steel industry typifies both types of woe to many 
—industrial buyers as well as the public. What happens in steel, 


happens elsewhere. 


Many companies feel that circumventing a steel supply crisis 
is good insurance for an otherwise uninterrupted snapback from 
the not-so-long-ago recession. In the pre-negotiation maneuver- 
ing, statements from both sides have done more to increase 
fears of a possible mid-summer crisis than allay them. U.S.W. 
newspaper advertising of the union’s desire for one billion dollars 
in new money for its members (roughly 40¢ an hour) typifies the 
type of sparring which is getting both sides far out on limbs. 


Combine this reasoning with a natural inclination to follow 
the leader and you have the equivalent of a wartime shoppers’ 
queue. Some industrial buyers, who insist they are maintaining 


“normal inventories otherwise 


freely admit they are buying 


only because “everyone down the street is doing it.” 

There also is the P.A. for a Midwest appliance maker who 
said he was grabbing all the steel he could, figuring that “financ- 
ing is going to be cheaper than a steel price hike after June, 
and I’m really only gambling a few dollars interest.” 


Trends: Eagle Pencil Co. is trying a new method of selling, 
utilizing a closed circuit TV show for customers from coast to 


coast. 


P.A.’s in Cleveland, Chicago, Atlanta and elsewhere 


gathered before TV screens in hotels last Thursday. The unique 
sales approach will be tried out on West Coast buyers this 


week. Danbury, Conn. originates the “show.” . 


. .Fuel oil prices 


have attracted the attention of government antitrusters. Justice 
department says it is surveying increases back to last August in 
search of possible price-fixing deals. 


Auto, Steel Industries Face Actions 


(Continued from page 1) 

@One is a suit aimed at the 
break-up or separation of some 
of the far-flung manufacturing 
and financial activites of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 

e The other is a specific case 
of illegal price-fixing on struc- 
tural steel by West Coast Steel 
suppliers. 

In New York, a grand jury is 
preparing a wide-ranging look at 
the auto industry giant, General 
Motors. All of it’s manufactur- 
ing operations—including autos, 
diesel engines, appliances and 
road-building equipment — as 
well as G.M.’s finanical activities 
through its General Motors 
Acceptance Corp. will be 
covered. Supoenas by the grand 
jury ask for all kinds of G.M. 
records back to 1946. 

In San Francisco, government 
attorneys are getting ready for a 
grand jury investigation which 
charges price-fixing could be the 
forerunner of a much _ broader 
antitrust attack against steel pric- 
ing practices. 

Antitrust Chief Victor Han- 
sen, while making clear no suit 
is yet ready for filing, leaves no 
doubts about what is on his 
mind. The ultimate target of 
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both the auto and steel grand 
jury investigations is “undue 
concentration” of power. 

In autos, the primary fact that 
disturbs the antitrusters is the 
size Of GM’s dominance: up to 
51.1% of total car production 
in 1958 from about 46% in 
1957. Add to this G.M.’s hold 
in new car financing through 
G.M.A.C. and its dominant po- 
sition in a half a dozen other 
lines, and the antitrusters feel 
G.M. is just too big and power- 
ful. 

In steel, it’s the pricing pattern 
that most concerns the anti- 
trusters. They just won a smash- 
ing victory in blocking further 
concentration of power in steel 
with their victory against a 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.-Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. merger. 

However, Hansen’s investiga- 
tors feel that U. S. Steel still 
exercises tremendous influence 
over pricing for the whole in- 
dustry. But despite the price- 
leader evidence turned up by 
such investigations as Senator 
Kefauver’s administered price 
study, the antitrusters have just 
not found the kind of evidence 
they think will make out a case 
of collusive, illegal price-fixing. 


Labor Negotiations Pressuring Industry, Unions 


(Continued from page 1) 
posal of annual 6¢ or 242% 
creases. 

Although the bargaining cli- 
mate is considered balmy for 
unions in many respects, labor 
leaders find themselves facing a 
touchy situation. It is the pros- 
pect of negotiating pay increases 
this year which won't quite meas- 
ure up to the boost attained in 
1958. 

This bargaining paradox will 
be presented to the top officials 
of the A.F.L.-C.1.O. as they head 
for a mid-winter strategy meeting 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico, open- 
ing next week. Led by A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. President George Meany, 
the federation’s 29-man execu- 
tive council huddles on labor’s 
problems and prospects in a ten- 
day session. 


To Be Well Armed 


They will be armed with a 
fresh bargaining report by 
A.F.L.-C.I1.0. economists who 
are predicting a ripe bargaining 
year; a rising economic climate 
for good settlements. However, 
there’s a catch to the rosy out- 
look with which the labor offi- 
cials must tangle. 

The A.F.L.-C.L.O.’s own in- 
ternal problems also are due to 
be thrashed around on the resort 
meeting ground. These include 
racketeering, and what to do 
about the latest corruption case 
involving Executive Council 
member Maurice Hutcheson, 
president of the powerful car- 
penters union. United Auto- 
Workers Walter Reuther also 
will be on hand to lead the in- 
dustrial union jurisdiction battle 
against the A.F.L.-C.1.O.’s craft 
unions. 


in- 


Getting Down to Demands 


But when it comes to battling 
employers, the union chiefs will 
be talking 1959 bargaining and 
what to expect. This is what the 
economists report—to be re- 
leased at the time of the meet- 
ings—will say: 

eThe economic climate for 
1959 is good; much better than 
last year. Prospects for high 
settlements are good. 

© Higher basic wage increases 
will be demanded and won. How- 
ever, the total pay hike probably 
won't be above 1958’s 8 to 12¢ 
median levels. 

e Escalator contracts, tying 
wages to the cost-of-living, won't 
produce nearly as much in 1959. 
While bigger percentage pay 
hikes are expected, the total in- 
crease through the year won't 
improve last year’s totals because 
the cost-of-living will stay fairly 
level through the year. 

This is what the union strate- 
gists make their predictions on. 
Last year, the United Steelwork- 
ers, aS an example, collected 
automatic increases in the last 
year of their three year contract. 
The total was a 9¢ wage hike 
plus another 9¢ because of the 
rise in the cost of living. This 
put the year’s rate at a sizable 
18¢. In autos, the total 1958 in- 
crease was 13¢, even though the 
negotiations produced only 7¢ 
for rising productivity. 

Steel bargaining is the key in 
1959, coming to a head in June. 
The outsize pay rise for last year 
is more than enough to shoot at, 
even though steel production is 
expected to pick up through the 
year. This means, according to 
the labor outlook, that David J. 
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McDonald’s United Steelworkers 
will be demanding, and expect- 
ing, to get more than the 9¢ of 
1958—but the end total prob- 
ably won’t reach that level. This 
is true in many other key indus- 
tries too, such as railroads. 

This puts the union leaders into 
a bargaining box for the year. 
Already, 1959 settlements of 
5%, or 13¢ in the oil industry 
and a trend settlement of $1 to 
$3 a week in the telephone in- 
dustry are laying the bargaining 
groundwork. 

The problems facing Meany, 
Reuther, McDonald and _ asso- 
ciates will be how to thrash out 
the higher pay rates to be de- 
manded this year and not have 
it look lower than last year’s 
settlements. And this assumes 
that employers are going to co- 
operate with the idea of higher 
settlements in a rising economy. 


Normally, this theory is true: 
Better business, better pay. But, 
the peculiarities of the steel in- 
dustry, which paid outsize wage 
hikes in its three year contracts, 
won't be bargaining just on 1959. 
Industry leaders will be taking a 
look back when they negotiate, 
trying to take up some of the 
slack in the extended 1958 wage 
line. 

The San Juan conference also 
must face up to the unemploy- 
ment question, which also hits 
right at the bargaining picture. 
Continued higher levels of un- 
employment in such key indus- 
tries as autos, steel and related 
groups are a pressure point on 
union bargainers. 

Thus it could mean greater 
concentration on security issues, 
severance pay, shorter workweek, 
longer vacations, pensions, and 
so on. 


Plastic Prices Continue Dropping; 
Makers Tell P.W. Softness to Last 


(Continued from page 1) 
the foreign market currently held 
by U.S. producers. Foreign pro- 
ducers also are starting to export 
low-priced materials in volume. 
For example, a big shipment of 
Japanese polyvinyl chloride re- 
cently arrived at 21¢ per Ib., 
about 12¢ below going domestic 
prices. 

Push to Expand Domestic 
Markets: This was a chief reason 
behind the 5¢ per lb. price cut 
on high-density polyethylene an- 
nounced recently by Phillips 
Chemical Co., W. R. Grace, and 
the Koppers Co. It was also be- 
hind Dow Chemical Co.’s reduc- 
tion on_ colored polystyrene 
(P.W., Feb. 2, p. 1). 

Attempt to Crack New Mar- 
kets: The versatility of most plas- 
tic materials already is being 
tested in many products in many 
industries. In many applications, 
plastics are getting the nod over 
such conventional materials as 
steel, aluminum, wood, and glass, 
because—they often offer lower 
cost, lighter weight, resistance to 
chemicals, or ease of fabrication 
into intricate shapes. 


Many producers feel a price 
advantage will aid in getting a 
sound footing in new materials 
markets. 

Another price factor is compe- 
tition within the plastics industry 
itself. Rapid development of new 
materials challenges those just 
starting to get a grip on a particu- 
lar market. 

An example is the develop- 
ment of the polypropylenes which 
are expected to have a softening 
effect on existing materials, par- 
ticularly polyethylenes. 

“Everyone wants to try out the 
new ones,” complained one pro- 
ducer, “‘and this is bound to cut 
in on the market.” 

Here is a few of the newer 
materials said to hold great poten- 
tial, and the markets in which 
they have already gotten a foot- 
hold: 

¢ Rigid Polyvinyl Chloride— 
the construction industry. 

e Polyurethane Foams—fur- 
niture and automotive industries. 

© Polyester Resins—textile in- 
dustry. 

@ Polycarbonate Plastic—ball 
bearing industry. 


Rep. Patman Raps Big Business 


Miami Beach—A _ Congres- 
sional critic of big business says 
the House Small Business Com- 
mittee will investigate what he 
describes as a “growing dis- 
parity” between the large size of 
many purchasers and their small 
suppliers. 

Rep. Wright Patman, who co- 
authored the Robinson-Patman 
bill, told a garment industry 
group here last week he wants 
the committee, which he heads, 
to make a preliminary study of 
the impact of the large buyer on 
the small seller. 


Small Business Losing Out 


Speaking before the annual 
meeting of the National Coat & 
Suit Industry Recovery Board, 
Patman expressed concern that 
small businesses are losing out 
against big business “monoply.” 
He asserted “big business” is 
growing bigger and taking over 
more and more of the nation’s 
economy. 

The federal business regula- 


tors law which bears the name 
of the Texas legislator bans il- 
legal price discrimination and re- 
quires sellers grant equal terms 
to all buyers. Patman promised 
he would again seek Congres- 
sional action or amendment of 
the law to require sellers to dis- 
close to all customers any fa- 
vorable terms granted to one. 


Failure to Protect 


Big business critics have 
charged that the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act often fails to protect, 
adequately, small business con- 
cerns because they are unaware 
or uninformed about special price 
deals or advertising allowances 
granted to or forced by their 
competitors from a common 
supplier. 

Patman said such a disclosure 
bill stands an “excellent chance 
of approval by Congress.” In 
Washington, however, many 
Congressional observers said 
they did not share Patman’s esti- 
mate. 
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P.A.s Viewing Todays Inventories Calmly 


(Continued from page 1) 
rate of inventory buildup after 
March 31, the government sur- 
vey’s cutoff date. 

Both sets of figures support an 
earlier look at 1959 inventory 
planning by PURCHASING WEEK 
only six weeks ago, when some 
of the now spectacular hedge- 
ordering of steel was just getting 
underway. While noting that 
P.A.’s planned to pile up con- 
siderable steel on the shelf, the 
P.W. survey (P.W., Jan. 5, p. 1) 
reported that purchasing execu- 
tives then were contemplating 
moderate inventory increases in 
tune with sales, but with slightly 
heavier buildups expected nearer 
mid-year. 

The Commerce Department 
survey, conducted during No- 
vember and December, covers 
the six month period from Octo- 
ber, 1958 through this March. 
With the survey procedure still 
in the testing stage preparatory 
to putting the indicator on an of- 
ficial basis later this year, the 
report was not issued for pub- 
lication although copies were 
made available to PURCHASING 
WEEK. 

Covering the sales side first, 
the survey showed that manu- 
facturers expect to ring up $2.6 
billion more in sales during the 
six months period ended in 


months, all of it in durable goods. 
Soft goods manufacturers on the 
whole expect sales to remain 
stable. The predicted increase 
would mark a rise somewhat 
more than seasonally normal for 
this time of year. 

Manufacturers’ inventories, on 
the other hand, were forecast to 
move up a seasonal $300 million 
during the same period. Durable 
goods makers expected to add 
$100 million, non-durables the 
remainder. 

While squaring with earlier 
PURCHASING WEEK estimates 
that a buying setup would be 
slow in getting underway, the 
fall in the inventory sales ratio 
showed that P.A.’s are maintain- 
ing stocks at about present levels 
by turning over inventories some- 
what faster and continuing to 
have suppliers act as their inven- 
tory holders. 

In other words, aside from the 
notable exceptions, manufactur- 
ers are behaving no differently 
this time than they have during 
previous inbetween periods when 
the economy was emerging from 
a business setback. 

Commerce Department ex- 
perts said they felt there could 
be a more promising inventory 
buildup later this year if busi- 
ness continues to make good 
gains. This would have the ef- 


March than in the previous six 


fect of helping push the economy 


closer toward a boom stage. The 
Commerce survey noted that one 
quarter of the manufacturers sur- 
veyed still thought their inven- 
tories were high. 

Although this survey was taken 
two months ago, it squares with 
the current N.A.P.A. Business 
Survey issued this week in which 
27% of the purchasing execu- 
tives contacted reported they 
were still reducing stocks on 
hand. The majority, of course, 
indicated a reversal from the re- 
cessionary trend of inventory re- 
duction. 

However, while this inventory 
reduction situation persists to 
any significant degree, it main- 
tains cross currents in the entire 
economy. It acts as a drag and 
offsets some of the activities of 
those firms actively rebuilding 
inventories. 

Commerce Department of 
ficials believe that the manufac- 
turing forecasts on inventories 
have been fairly good in the two 
previous tests held (P.W., Dec. 
29, p. 1). Manufacturers are 
somewhat more accurate on in- 
ventory forecasts than they were 
on sales, which are always a 
tough nut to predict. 

The department hopes to re- 
fine the surveys further and to 
issue results much sooner once 
they are put on a standard foot- 
ing. 


Order Rush Hits Steel Mills Hard; 
Allocation Procedure Being Adopted 


(Continued from page 1) 
even in demand barley three 
weeks ago. 

Operations of the nation’s 
steel mills jumped last week to 
around 80% of rated capacity, 
but production was still lagging 
well behind the rate of income 
orders. Major causes for the 
scramble were: 

¢ A growing demand for steel 
products and consequent re- 
building of inventories from re- 
cession sub-levels. 

© Whether justified or unjusti- 
fied, a growing conviction that 
there will be a steel strike next 
July. 

Reporters participating in an 
informal survey of inventory 
plans (Inventories p. 1) last week 
found nearly every executive 
contacted expecting a steel strike 
of at least a month followed by 
a price increase. But several 
other factors also are involved. 

These include a general in- 
crease in manufacturing activi- 
ties which has been forcing cur- 
rent steel deliveries into current 
production, prolonging the in- 
ventory replenishment process. 
Another reason is that automo- 
bile maker warnings to suppliers 
to lay in a hedge supply of steel 
has brought other steel consum- 
ers into the market to protect 
themselves. 

All this has led to a lengthen- 
ing out of promised delivery 
times at the mills; but these times 
vary widely from mill to mill and 
from product to product. 

Much of the jam-up appears 
to be concentrated in the Chi- 
cago area. Centers such as Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland were not 
quite so rushed, but even there 
the pricing wave was described as 
“phenomenal” on _ flat rolled 
products with the market rapidly 
getting tighter. 


asking 45 days before the first 
day of the delivery month on all 
carbon products. 

For the most part, the biggest 
buying seemed to be in cold 
rolled sheets, galvanized sheets, 
tin plates, and a few specialties. 
But the current picture was 
changing rapidly. Pittsburgh 
sources said that if the demand 
continued for a few more days at 
the same pace, seamless tubing 
also would be tight, with delivery 
of two months or longer. 

Here’s a delivery schedule: 
Cold rolled sheets—6 to 10 
weeks, with the time varying ac- 
cording to mill location. Automo- 
tive industry has set up strong 
buying in this category. 

Hot Rolled Sheets—4 to 8 
weeks. 

Structurals—Still slack in some 
areas but strengthening in others 
(Chicago); time ranging from 2 
to 6 weeks at Cleveland, 30-90 
days on small structurals and 3 
to 4 weeks on large structurals at 
Pittsburgh. 

Plates—Still plentiful at Cleve- 
land, 1 to 4 weeks; at Pittsburgh 
heavy plates 6 to 8 weeks, light 
plates 4 to 6 weeks. 

Galvanized—6 to 10 weeks in 
tight areas, 2 to 3 weeks at Pitts- 
burgh. 

Tin Plate—4 to 10 weeks de- 
pending on the area. 

Hot Rolled Bars—3 to 6 
weeks. 

Cold Rolled Bars—4 to 6 
weeks 

Oil Country Goods—2 to 6 
weeks with availability looser in 
the Pittsburgh area. 

Standard Pipe—3 days to a 
week some millware houses, 2 
to 3 weeks on mill orders. 

Mechanical Tubing—4 weeks. 

Manufacturers Wire—2 to 4 
weeks. 

Drawn Wire—4 to 6 weeks. 


At Cleveland one producer was 
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Stainless—4 to 8 weeks. 


Eastern Railroads 
Will Fight Seaway 
With Special Rates 


(Continued from page 1) 
truck competition came along 
and we have learned the hard 
way that it’s easier to make rate 
adjustments that will keep the 
traffic on the rails rather than to 
lure it back once it’s left.” 

John Ulinski, president of the 
Council of Lake Erie Ports, one 
of the most powerful groups in 
the Seaway setup, declared that 
the council will attempt to coun- 
teract the rails’ announced drive 
to subdue this expected competi- 
tion. 

“Any such programs would be 
detrimental to the Seaway and 
the Lake Erie ports,” he said, 
“and we are going to oppose 
them vigorously.” 

Hill disclosed that the associa- 
tion has been thoroughly explor- 
ing the rate and service instru- 
ments available to hold the 
largest share of export-import 
traffic to the rails once the water- 
way begins to make inroads. 
Eastern railroads obtained the 
aid of the Bureau of Census to 
determine what portion of this 
traffic is in danger of being lost 
to water carriers. 

The study, expected to be 
completed in a few weeks, con- 
sists of analyzing 7,000 export 
items and 7,000 import items to 
see where the exporter picked 
them up, or to where the im- 
porter delivered them. 

A bureau spokesman refused 
to give any indication of what 
the study shows except to ex- 
press surprise at how much of 
the present share of export traffic 
is handled by the rails and how 
little inroads the truckers have 
made. 

Hill hinted that more “incen- 
tive” or volume rates would be 
established to retain traffic. It 
was also reported that the rails 
would further test the “agreed 


charge” system. 
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Price Changes for P.A.’s 


Copper—Strong world and 
domestic markets have caused 
producers to boost copper l1¢ a 
Ib. to 30¢. 


Fuel Oil—Continental Oil Co. 
has boosted kerosene and diesel 
fuel a Y¢ a gal. throughout 
Texas. It puts tankwagon prices 
of both fuels at 14.8¢ a gal. 

Mid-Continent refiners have 
boosted No. 6 heavy residual 
fuel oil tags by 10¢ to 20¢ a bbl. 
New price for Northern shipment 
now ranges upward from $1.90 
a bbl. 

Gulf Coast prices of No. 2 
fuel oil and kerosene are up 4¢ 
a gal. It puts No. 2 tags at 9% ¢ 
a gal. and kerosene at 10%¢ a 
gal. Heavy demand plus a strike 
at Gulf Oil Corp’s Port Arthur, 
Texas, refinery are responsible. 

Canadian tags for marine die- 
sel medium fuel oil have been 
boosted 17’%2¢ a bbl. at 12 ports. 
Locations include Halifax, St. 
John, Quebec, Montreal, To- 
ronto, and Ontario. 


Crude Oil—Magnolia Petro- 
leum Corp. has cut prices it will 
pay for West Texas and New 
Mexico sour crude oil by 7¢ a 
bbl. Net prices for 40-gravity oil 
are now $2.95 a bbl., while 20- 
degree and below gravity oil is 
down to $2.30. 


Textiles—Cone Mills has cut 
its lightweight finished carded sa- 
teens by 2¢ to 2¢ a yd. It leaves 
42/43-in. 2.30 yd. cloth at 
47'%4¢, 2.10 yd. at 48¢, and 2.00 
yd. at 49'%¢. 


Musk Ketone—A drop of 50¢ 
a lb. for musk ketone tags puts 
it at $4.75 a Ib. 


Wood Rosin—Grade N wood 
rosin has been boosted 20¢ a 
lb. by a major supplier. New 
price is $8.60 a cwt., F.O.B. 
Southern shipping points. 


Ammonioacetic Acid—Re- 
duced tags have been quoted on 
2,000 Ib. or more lots of Amo- 
nioacetic acid. New price is 
$1.30 a Ib. 


Cobalt—African Metals Corp. 
has cut cobalt metal granules 
F and G sizes in 500-lb. drums. 
New price is $1.75 while 100- 
lb. drums are down to $1.77 a 
lb. Quantities under 100 Ib. are 
$1.82 a Ib. 


Fibrous Potassium Titanate— 
DuPont Co. has cut fibrous po- 
tassium titanate $4.50 a Ib. 
Lump form is quoted at $7.50 
a lb. with other forms reduced 
to $4.50. 


Two-Vinylpyridine — Reilly 
Tar & Chemical Co. has cut two- 
vinlpyridine another 10¢ a lb. 
New prices are $1.57 a lb. in 
tanktrucks, $1.20 in 10-drum 
lots, and $1.35 for 9-drums or 
less. Increased operating effi- 
ciency is reported responsible. 


Oil Eucalyptus—Can prices of 
oil eucalyptus 70-75% material 
has dropped, and is now 55-58¢ 
a lb. 80 to 85% materials is now 
quoted at 63-65¢ a Ib. 


Tires — Original equipment 
automoible_ tires have been 
boosted 1 to 2%% by major 
suppliers. 


Casein—Argentine casein tags 
are down to 18'2¢ a Ib. in carlot 
quantities. LCL are now 20%- 
21%2¢ a Ib. 


Tangarin Oil—A boost of 10¢ 
a lb. puts tangarin oil at from 
$3.10 to $3.25 a lb. Reduced 
stocks are reported responsible. 


Lumber—Major plywood pro- 
ducers in the Northwest have 
boosted unsanded plywood $2 
a thous. sq. ft. to $98 for %- 
inch grade lumber. Improved 
orders are reported responsible. 


Transformers—Three types of 
transformers for special appli- 
cations have been raised by 
General Electric Co. Involved 
are mobile transformers and mo- 
bile substations, oil-immersed 
current-limiting reactors, and 
furnace transformers. The new 
prices, involving increases from 
5 to 10% in some ratings, re- 
flect cost relations which have 
been changing steadily since 
former prices went into effect a 
few years ago. 


Plastic—Ludlow Papers, Inc., 
has announced price reductions 
on two new plastic films—Pro- 
plene, a high gloss packaging film 
made from polypropylene resin, 
and Paraplene, a medium density 
polyethylene film. The new 
pound prices, representing a de- 
crease of 5% on the Proplene 
films and 8% on Paraplene, fol- 
low: Proplene (regular) $0.93, 
Proplene (ultraviolet type) $0.95, 
Paraplene $0.85. These reduc- 
tions reflect a newly lowered cost 
for base resins. 


Sodium Phenolsulfonate—So- 
dium phenolsulfonate in drums 
is up 2¢ a lb. to 52¢. 


Calcium Phenolsulfate—Cal- 
cium phenolsulfate prices are up 
10¢ a lb. to $1.24. 


Carnauba Wax—Tags of North 
Country No. 2, crude carnauba 
wax in bags are down I¢ a Ib. J 
to 78¢. 


Isophthalic—Oronite Chemi- 
cal Co. has reduced isophthalic 
from 22¢ to 15.2¢ a lb. The new 
price applies to carload quan- 
tities. The cut was made to “ac- 
celerate development work on 
this new product.” 


Stainless Steel—Base prices on 
all A. M. Byers Co. electric fur- 
nace stainless bars, billets, and 
wire have been increased 3%4 %. 
This is in line with industry-wide 
across the broad increases for 
stainless steels made earlier. 


Resin—Polyester and alkyd 
resin prices have been cut by 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. Practi- 
cally all of RCI’s Polyite poly- 
ester resins were cut by l¢ per 
lb. in the across-the-board cut, 
which brought base prices on 
truck and carload quantities from 
34 to 33¢ a Ib. 


Milling-Cutter Blades—Wes- 
son Co. has reduced by 10 to 
15% their inserted standard 
Rigidcut milling cutter blades. 
Price reductions have been made 
possible through introduction of 
automated equipment and proc- 
esses. 
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—From Head to Head— 


FINEST IN FIT, FEEL 
AND FINISH 


WILLIAMS 
NEW DESIGN SUPERRENCHES- 


e 
f T Square, precision broached openings end sloppy fits and rounded nuts. 
Strong but thin heads permit plenty of clearance in tight quarters. 


Fp p Drop-forged alloy steel allows trim heads and slim handles designed 


to give the same “balanced feel” in all sizes... all styles. 


-— 
fr | : S h Smooth contours and satin finished handles provide asafe andsure 
grip. Opening sizes legibly stamped. Chrome plated over nickel. 


BUY THEM NOW FOR YOUR PLANT...ASK FOR CATALOG No. 303 


FOR PROMPT, /© {fi CALL YOUR 
PERSONAL ‘ LOCAL 
SERVICE DISTRIBUTOR 
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